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MISSOURI AND IMPERIALISM* 


BY CASPER S. YOST 


We are apt to think of Missouri as merely one of forty- 
eight states with no particular distinction over the others, 
but as a matter of fact Missouri is one of three states that have 
done far more for the development of the United States than 
any other of the states, and of these three, Missouri has done 
the most for the growth of America in the territorial sense. 

But what is meant by imperialism? The word is being 
used a great deal at the present time, and one gets the im- 
pression from the use of the word that there is something 
reprehensible about it, that imperialism is something in- 
herently bad, something to be condemned on its face. Yet if 
it were not for imperialism the United States, if it existed 
at all, would be nothing more than a narrow strip of land 
along the Atlantic coast. For imperialism is the spirit of 
empire, a desire for the expansion of national domain, of 
national power. It is due to that spirit that the great unin- 
habited country between the Allegheny mountains and the 
Mississippi was added to the country in the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. ’Twas the same spirit which added the 
territory of the Louisiana Purchase, which acquired Florida, 
which obtained the annexation of Texas, which drove us into 
war with Mexico, and the subsequent acquisition of Cali- 
fornia and the area between California and Texas, and which 
spurred us to the insistence upon our rights to the Oregon 
country. It was imperialism, that is to say, which extended 
the boundary of the United States from the Allegheny moun- 
tains to the Pacific coast. 

The Mississippi river divides the country into two parts. 
The development of the eastern part began at Plymouth and 
at Jamestown, and from these settlements grew the states of 
Massachusetts and Virginia which exercised by far the great- 
est influence in the development of this eastern section of the 


*An address delivered before the St. Louis Society of Authors, 1927. 
(521) 
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United States. The opening of the western and larger sec- 
tion began on the western bank of the Mississippi river at 
St. Louis. From St. Louis grew the State of Missouri, which 
had by far the greatest part and the greatest influence in the 
opening and settlement of all the country between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific coast. What Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth were to the Atlantic coast and to all the eastern half 
of this country, St. Louis alone was to the western half. 

At about the time that James Otis was delivering his 
fiery addresses against the Writs of Assistance, and thereby 
starting the movement for the independence of the colonies, 
an enterprising Frenchman was making his way up the Mis- 
sissippi river seeking place for the establishment of a trading 
post. His name was Laclede, and after examining the terri- 
tory in the neighborhood of the mouth of the Missouri, he 
decided upon this spot, and began the foundation of a town 
which he named St. Louis. That was not only the beginning 
of this settlement but it was the beginning of the develop- 
ment of all the country west of the Mississippi. Let us im- 
agine ourselves standing with Laclede on the river bank on 
February 17, 1764, and taking in with our mind’s eye the vast 
country that lay before him to the west extending to the sea. 
It was then entirely uninhabited except by Indians and by a 
few Spanish missionaries in the far Southwest. California 
was as yet undisturbed by white settlement. The mission 
period in that country began a little later. There lay between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific a great empire, unknown, 
unexplored, and untenated, waiting for the white race to take 
possession. To Laclede we owe the beginning of that tre- 
mendous movement of occupation which later years were to 
see carried on to completion. 

It began in a very small way. Out of the little post of 
St. Louis went the agents of Laclede and of the Chouteaus, 
trading with the Indians, following the trails the Indians 
had made, opening new trails, carrying their boats and their 
goods up the rivers and acquiring a knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the country that was west of this spot. It was due 
to the activities of these men and those who came later and 
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engaged in the same business, trading with the Indians, that 
all of the country between the river and the mountains was 
explored and the way opened for development and settle- 
ment. 

But while all of this was very valuable and necessary 
preparatory work, much of it was not immediately productive. 
For nearly forty years after the founding of St. Louis all the 
country between the Mississippi and the Pacific was in the 
possession of Spain and it was still far removed from the sources 
of settlement. In 1800 the population of St. Louis was 925 
and in all the territory of Missouri there were only about 6,000 
people grouped in little settlements along the Mississippi 
and a short way up the Missouri. In 1803, however, a great 
change was effected in the situation by the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory from France, which had a short time before 
acquired it from Spain. This gave to the United States the 
great area between the river and the mountains and it came 
at a time when the tide of immigration was just beginning to 
break upon the eastern shore of the Great River. With that 
change of ownership, began the real development of the West 
through the doorway of St. Louis and Missouri. Then began 
the period of official exploration and survey under the direc- 
tion of the government. The expedition of Lewis and Clark 
which penetrated the great Northwest and showed the way 
to the Pacific in that direction, and the later expeditions of 
Pike and Long and Fremont, all started from St. Louis and 
were largely composed of Missouri men. The expedition of 
Captain Bonneville, to which Washington Irving has given 
such picturesque narrative, was composed entirely of Mis- 
sourians. But apart from these the work of the Indian traders 
and trappers was going on continuously. The Chouteaus, 
Manual Lisa, Wm. H. Ashley and other traders were con- 
stantly breaking into new territory, opening up new path- 
ways. In the first forty years of the last century virtually all 
of the country between the Mississippi and the Pacific had 
been explored by Americans, and all of this exploration pro- 
ceeded from Missouri and most of it from St. Louis. Most 
of the scouts who played important parts in this development 
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were Missourians. Jim Bridger, who was the first white 
man to look upon Salt Lake, was an employee of Wm. H. 
Ashley and was from St. Louis. John Colter, who discovered 
Yellowstone Park, was a St. Louis boy. Kit Carson, whose 
name perhaps leads all the rest among the great pathfinders, 
came from Howard county, Missouri. Wm. E. Becknell of 
Old Franklin, and a St. Louis man, opened the Santa Fe trail 
ard began the traffic of the Southwest which played such a 
large part in the history of this western country. Those of 
you who have visited Grand Canyon of the Colorado, will 
recall that you left the main line of the Santa Fe at a town 
called Williams in Arizona. You may have noticed a short 
distance from the town a mountain which stands out entirely 
alone rising directly from the plain. It bears the name of 
Bill Williams Mountain. In the same state of Arizona there 
is a Bill Williams River. On my first trip to California I 
became interested in these names, wondering who Bill Wil- 
liams was. Nooneat the town of Williams seemed to know. 
At Los Angeles I looked up Charles F. Lummis who at that 
time was in charge of the public library and whose knowledge 
of the Southwest was greater perhaps than almost any other 
man in the country. He told me that his impression was that 
Williams was a scout but he knew nothing about him, nor 
did any books in his library reveal any information. It was 
years afterwards that I obtained the facts as to the identity 
and services of Bill Williams who I learned was an associate of 
Kit Carson and who was one of the most venturesome and 
also one of the most picturesque of the old pathfinders, and 
I found, as I expected, that Bill Williams was a Missourian. 
But now I want to speak of the initiation of three move- 
ments which were very largely instrumental in adding to the 
United States a great part of the territory that it now dom- 
inates. All of these movements emanated from Missouri. 
In 1819 a bank failed in St. Louis, and it is not too much to 
say that that bank failure caused the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, the war with Mexico and the acquire- 
ment of the territory from Mexico which resulted from that 
war. For that bank failure made a bankrupt of a Missourian 
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named Moses Austin and caused him to seek new fields of 
endeavor. His attention had been drawn to the possibilities 
of fortune in the Mexican province of Texas and he soon ob- 
tained a very large concession from the Government of 
Mexico which had just then achieved its independence from 
Spain. Through Moses Austin and his son, Stephen F. Austin, 
both Missourians, the settlement of Texas by Americans was 
begun, which was to lead, as you all know, to the develop- 
ment of the Texas revolution, the establishment of the Texas 
republic, and then to its annexation to the United States, 
and through that annexation to our war with Mexico. 

A little later another St. Louis man began trading with 
Santa Fe in the southwest over the Santa Fe trail. His 
name was Sutter. John A. Sutter was a man of unusual 
ability and enterprise. Eventually through his trading ex- 
peditions he obtained a large concession in the Sacramento 
valley from the Mexicans in 1839 and settled there, drawing 
around him other Americans who were immensely influential 
in turning the territory over to the United States when the 
war with Mexico broke out. Sutter, says a recent historian, 
was to California what Austin was to Texas. It was on 
Sutter’s property, by the way, as you all remember, that gold 
was discovered in 1848 causing the great gold rush to Cali- 
fornia. But singularly enough Sutter who had already become 
rich was impoverished by the development of the gold rush. 
California, however, recognized his great service in the crea- 
tion of a state and made him a substantial award. 

But while all this was going on a third movement was 
under way for the opening of the Oregon country, that de- 
batable land which both the United States and England 
claimed to own. The first settlement in that country was 
made by an agent of the Missouri Fur Company of St. Louis. 
It was out of Missouri that the great majority of people who 
made their way across the plains to the Oregon country 
came. It was from Missouri and through Missouri influence, 
a foundation was laid for the acquisition of that territory 
which now comprises the states of Oregon and Washington 
by settlement with England. As late as 1870 it was said 
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that more than half the inhabitants of Oregon were of Mis- 
souri birth. 

Missouri was so situated geographically that it became: 
first, the starting point for all exploration; second, the field 
of the first American settlement west of the Mississippi; 
and third, a great hive out of which hordes swarmed con- 
tinuously, migrating to all parts of the West. But in addition 
to its peculiar location in relation to the trend of American 
exploration, it seems to have developed a peculiarly strong and 
active spirit of imperialism, which promoted tremendously 
the development of all that great section between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. Most of this was native, inherent, 
and promoted by the circumstances of the time and the situa- 
tion, but some of it was due to the stimulation of such far 
seeing men as Thomas H. Benton, who was not only the 
greatest statesman that has been produced west of the Mis- 
sissippi but perhaps the greatest of all in his influence upon 
American expansion. All of this influence combined to make 
Missouri a chief source of the settlement of the West, the 
Mother of the Western states, and the greatest factor in 
adding to the development of the vast area beyond the Great 
River. If it had not been for imperialism, the spirit of em- 
pire which inspired and moved the American people and 
especially the Missourians, as the leading exponents of that 
spirit we would not have had the country that we now have. 
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DAVID TODD* 
BY NORTH TODD GENTRY 


Judge David Todd, my great uncle, was a pioneer Mis- 
sourian, and a jurist of the old school. He was born in 
Lexington, Kentucky, and was a son of General Levi Todd, 
an officer in the Revolutionary war. General Levi Todd and 
three others came from Pennsylvania and laid out a town in 
Kentucky, but they were having discussions among themselves 
as to what name should be given to it. All at once they re- 
ceived the news of the battle of Lexington, and they unan- 
imously decided to name the town Lexington, Kentucky. 
The father of Levi Todd was a native of Scotland and his 
mother was a native of Wales. 

Judge David Todd and two of his brothers, Roger North 
Todd and Samuel B. Todd, volunteered and fought in the 
war of 1812 under General William Henry Harrison. Judge 
Todd left with the soldiers for the scene of war on the day 
that he was married; so his wife, Eliza Barr Todd, who sleeps 
by his side in the Columbia cemetery, has the distinction of 
being the oldest war bride in the Columbia cemetery. Judge 
Todd followed General Harrison throughout the war, took 
part in the battle of Tippecanoe, and came out of the war a 
captain. Heserved as a member of the Kentucky Legislature; 
and in 1817, with the two brothers above named, moved to 
Missouri and located at Franklin, near the present town of 
New Franklin, in Howard county. 

Judge Todd was appointed Territorial Judge in 1817 by 
President James Monroe, and he filled that position until 
Missouri was admitted into the Union in 1821, when Governor 
Alexander McNair appointed him Judge of the First Judicial 
Circuit of Missouri. This circuit consisted of the counties of 
Cole, Cooper, Saline, Lafayette, Boone, Howard and most of 
north and north-west Missouri. It was said to have been the 


*Address delivered during the session of the Pike Circuit Court at Bowling 
Green, Mo., March 2, 1927. 
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largest circuit Missouri ever had. It was the custom of 
Judge Todd to ride the circuit, in company with the lawyers 
of that day, and this accounts for the warm feeling that ex- 
isted between the Bench and the Bar. Many interesting and 
important cases were tried by Judge Todd in the primitive 
courthouses, in the primitive days. 

On April 2, 1821, under the branches of a sugar tree in 
what is now the suburbs of Columbia (then Smithton), 
Judge Todd held the first term of the Boone Circuit court. 
Overton Harris, grandfather of Judge David H. Harris of 
Callaway county, was the first sheriff; Hamilton R. Gamble, 
afterwards Supreme Judge and later Governor of Missouri, 
was the circuit attorney. A picture of this court scene now 
adorns the walls of Missouri’s wonderful capitol building. 
The first case tried on the interesting occasion was the pros- 
ecution of a farmer for defrauding the State. At that time, 
the statute authorized the county clerk to pay two dollars 
for each wolf scalp presented to him. This farmer, “not 
having the fear of God before his eyes, but being instigated 
by the devil,” as the old indictments would allege, used a 
sharp knife and made two scalps out of one, which he pro- 
ceeded to cash in; and, this being before the days of Mr. 
Volstead, this farmer then “looked upon the wine while it 
was red.”” While in a semi-intoxicated condition he boasted 
about how he had swindled the State, and that let the story 
out. He has the honor of being the first defendant tried in the 
Boone circuit court and also the first man to be convicted; 
his punishment was assessed at five dollars and costs. 

The first case that was appealed from Judge Todd’s 
court to the Supreme Court was the case of Easton vs. Woods, 
and it was noted for the brevity of its record and the difference 
between procedure then and now. It was an action to re- 
cover the value of a horse, was tried before a jury in the Boone 
circuit court in June, 1824, and ten months later the judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Supreme Court. On the circuit 
court records appears the bill of exceptions copied out in 
full and signed by Judge Todd at that time; hence, it was 
“made a part of the record.” The bill of exceptions occupies 
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four lines more than one page of the circuit court record. 
The decision of the Supreme Court is also interesting, for it 
is a little over one-half a page in length. (See Easton vs. 
Woods, 1 Mo. 506.) Only three points were raised by the 
attorneys in that case, and the court briefly passed on each 
one. 

Judge Todd was a social man and had many warm per- 
sonal friends. He was especially friendly toward a Scotch- 
man named Campbell, who was a stonemason. Campbell 
often attended court as a visitor and was especially interested 
in hearing the trial of the above case, which was a suit over a 
horse. Unfortunately Campbell got drunk during the noon 
recess, and when he came back into the court room he stumbied 
over himself and fell to the floor. Hearing the noise, Judge 
Todd turned around and asked what was the matter. Camp- 
bell looked up and said, “Judge, I am a horse; I am a horse, 
Judge.” Judge Todd quickly replied, ‘‘Mr. Sheriff take 
that horse out, lock him up in my stable and keep him there 
until I call for him.” Then the Judge called the sheriff to 
one side and told him that if Campbell would stay out of the 
court room while he was drunk, all would be well. 

It was said that Judge Todd was a very dignified man 
and had the appearance of an ideal judge. It was his custom 
to take a nap every day after dinner before returning to the 
courthouse. On one occasion he had company and neglected 
to take his nap but hurried back to court. Immediately 
after dinner, while one of the lawyers was making a long 
argument to the jury, Judge Todd went to sleep on the bench. 
In a moment he awoke and, interrupting the lawyer in his 
argument, said, “Mr. Clerk, enter up a fine of ten dollars 
against David Todd for contempt of court. I'll break up 
this habit of going to sleep or I'll break the court.” 

While Judge Todd was in office, the Missouri law provided 
for imprisonment for debt, and the debtors’ prison was a 
part of the county jail. It was said that this system was 
inherited from England where it originated during the reign 
of Henry III. The Territory of Louisiana adopted it in 
1804 and the Missouri Legislature in 1824. The statute 
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further provided for prison bounds, and imposed on the county 
courts the duty of laying off such bounds at the county 
seat, see R. S. Mo. 1825, Vol. II, p. 653. These prison bounds 
were not to exceed sixty rods square, of which the jail should 
be the center. Marking posts were erected at the corners of 
the bounds. This law also provided that imprisoned debtors 
who had given the required bond should be allowed the free- 
dom of the bounds. It was necessary for the imprisoned 
debtor to give bond with two securities before he could go 
outside the prison, and he could not, under any circumstances, 
go beyond the prison bounds. If he went beyond the prison 
bounds, the creditor could then sue on the bond and recover 
judgment against the security, and the security could then be 
arrested and imprisoned. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the history of this county on this subject, but I know where 
the prison bounds were in Columbia. The northern line of 
the Columbia bounds ran through the residence of an im- 
prisoned debtor; so he was allowed to go into a part of his 
house but could not go into the rest of his house. Neither 
sex nor condition of health saved the debtor from the vigorous 
operation of the law of imprisonment for debt, and it con- 
tained no provision for relaxation under any circumstances. 
Neither honesty nor honor of the debtor, nor the moral blame- 
lessness of his family availed to save him; neither sickness of 
himself or family nor even the death of some member of his 
family, nor the suffering of his family for the necessaries of 
life, permitted him to cross the dead line. While the con- 
victed debtor, who had given the necessary bond had the free- 
dom of the bounds in the daytime, he must be locked in jail 
at night. This law remained in force until 1845, when it was 
repealed by the Missouri Legislature. Judge Todd was never 
in sympathy with this law, and often stated that it was unjust, 
cruel and served no good purpose. He was even so lenient 
and lax in its enforcement that an effort was made to have the 
Legislature impeach him for his laxity in enforcing this law. 
Perhaps Judge Todd had good reasons for not being in 
sympathy with imprisonment for debt. I said a moment ago 
that Judge Todd was a social man, and he was; and his home 
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was noted for the many social events which there occurred. 
His wife, six daughters and four sons added to the sociability 
of that home, and Judge Todd made it a habit of always 
entertaining the visiting lawyers when they attended a term 
of Boone Circuit Court. The result was that Judge Todd 
became financially embarrassed, and Columbia merchants 
sued him on notes and accounts in his own court. To these 
suits he made no defense and filed no answer neither did he 
disqualify himself; but when each case was called, he directed 
the clerk to ‘enter judgment against David Todd by default.” 
This default judgment entitled him to sixty days in which to 
pay the same and by that time he had saved enough from his 
small salary to satisfy the judgment. 

While Judge Todd was on the bench, Walter Maxey of 
Boone county was indicted for stealing a heifer, the property 
of some unknown person. A trial before a jury resulted in 
the conviction of the defendant and he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of twelve dollars and have 39 lashes on his bare back 
and to stand for thirty minutes in the public pillory. The 
defendant filed a motion for new trial, alleging that the punish- 
ment assessed was severe and unusual but Judge Todd, ac- 
cording to the customs of his time, overruled this motion; 
and the sheriff was at once sworn to execute the sentence. 
An old citizen of Boone county told me that a hickory tree 
was used as a whipping post, and that the defendant was 
left standing there with his arms tied around that tree for 
thirty minutes. James Barnes, a Baptist minister, was the 
sheriff who administered the whipping. Maxey was stripped 
to the waist and the lashes given five at a time. This old 
gentleman told me that it was fifteen years after that before 
anyone stole a heifer in Boone county. 

One of the cases tried by Judge Todd was taken to the 
Supreme Court of Missouri on writ of error, and is entitled 
Jim (a slave) vs. The State. From this case, it will be seen. 
that while Judge Todd resided in Howard county, Jim, a 
slave, belonging to Judge Todd, was indicted and convicted 
of murder in the first degree. Prior to the trial, the defendant 
filed the necessary affidavits alleging prejudice on the part of 
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the judge of the court, he being the owner and master of the 
defendant. The app.ucation for a change of venue was denied, 
and this was assigned as error by the defendant’s counsel 
in the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court held that the 
slave was entitled to a change of venue and reversed and 
remanded the case, the first case of that kind decided by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. (See Jim (a slave) vs. The 
State, 3 Missouri, page 84, decided at the December term, 
1832, of Missouri Supreme Court.) Hon. Abiel Leonard, 
afterwards judge of the Supreme Court, represented the slave, 
and Attorney General Robert W. Wells, afterwards judge 
of United States court, represented the State. One point 
argued at length by General Wells was to the effect that the 
application of the defendant for a writ of error could not be 
granted without the consent of the attorney general; but the 
Supreme Court differed with ‘‘the learned counsel for the 
State.” 

Hon. Thomas Shackleford, the oldest Howard county 
lawyer that I ever knew, and a man well posted on Missouri 
history, said that Judge Todd first advocated the establish- 
ment of Boone county, and its separation from Howard, and 
that Judge Todd suggested that the county be named for 
Daniel Boone. Daniel Boone died a few weeks before the 
organization of the county, and perhaps this fact influenced 
the Missouri Legislature to name the county for that pioneer 
and explorer. 

When Boone county was laid out, Judge Todd was the 
attorney for the trustees of Columbia and assisted in the 
organization of that municipality; and a few years later moved 
his family to Columbia, built what was then one of the finest 
residences in the city, but his entire place is now within the 
limits of the Columbia Cemetery. Judge Todd was very 
much opposed to the cemetery being located on the hill so 
close to his home, and on one occasion announced publicly 
that he intended to have the cemetery moved, as he would 
give more for that ground than anyone else. I mention this 
for the purpose of showing how little even a prominent man 
can influence the affairs of his community; for Judge Todd, 
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and all his family, save four, are now buried in what was 
formerly a part of his yard, now a part of the Columbia 
Cemetery. 

Judge Todd and the lawyers who rode the circuit en- 
joyed practical jokes, and each tried to see how good a joke 
he could play on the others; for you must remember that they 
did not have moving pictures and victrolas and radios to 
entertain them in those days. One lawyer, Payton R. Hay- 
den of Cooper county, regularly rode the circuit with the 
Cooper, Howard, Boone, and Saline county lawyers. Mr. 
Hayden was one of the last men to give up the custom of 
wearing long hair and he had it down his back in a queue; 
this was in 1829. His clean-shaved face made him not unlike 
a woman in appearance. Three lawyers finished their bus- 
iness in the Boone Circuit Court and started for Saline county, 
riding horseback, and just as they were leaving Columbia 
Judge Todd told them to tell a certain lady who kept a 
small tavern at the cross roads in Howard county that he 
(Todd) and Mr. Hayden would be there two days later and 
would want a room for the night. Hayden had played prac- 
tical jokes on all these lawyers and they were determined to 
get even with him. Accordingly, when the three stopped at 
the tavern kept by that lady, they told her that Judge Todd 
had requested them to say to her that he would be along 
there with a ‘‘friend” the next day and would want a room 
reserved for the night. The landlady said she would be glad 
to see Judge Todd, and, of course, reserve the room. Now 
it so happened that this lady was fond of gossip and enjoyed 
it more than most women of her time, though she pretended 
to be not the least interested in such matters. After telling 
her about Judge Todd and his ‘‘friend,”’ the lawyers hesitated, 
looked serious and finally told the lady that they regretted 
to tell her but felt it their duty to inform her that Judge Todd 
was traveling with a woman dressed in men’s clothes and was 
passing her off for a man. The lady grabbed at this op- 
portunity to make an example of one who was thus acting and 
show her contempt for the double standard. When she 
saw Judge Todd at the appointed time, coming up to her 
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house, in company with the supposed woman and especially 
when she saw the long hair in a plat down the back she hastened 
to the front door, met the guests at the threshold and told 
“‘the old hussy” not to come in her house. Both men were 
amazed, and Judge Todd tried to introduce Mr. Hayden as 
his friend, when the lady interrupted and said, “Yes, I sup- 
pose she is your friend; maybe my husband had friends like 
that but he never brought any of them to my house.” It 
was nearly supper time but the indignant landlady would not 
allow such persons in her house, no, not for one single moment. 
So Judge Todd and Hayden had to ride several miles on 
before they could even get their supper and lodging, and they 
did not learn the cause of the whole affair until they caught 
up with their lawyer friends in Saline county. 

One of the cases tried before Judge Todd was the suit 
for damages by a farmer against the proprietor of a ferry 
boat. It seems that the boat was tied up to the bank on the 
Howard county side of the Missouri river opposite Arrow 
Rock, when the farmer attempted to drive two horses and a 
load of hay on the boat. There were no banisters or guard 
rails on the sides of the gang plank; and just as the horses 
stepped thereon, the bell on the boat was suddenly rung, which 
frightened the horses and they became unmanageable. In 
less time than it takes to tell, the horses, driver and load of 
hay went off the gang plank into the river. Fortunately, the 
driver escaped unhurt, but the horses were drowned and the 
wagon and hay washed away. Judge Todd delivered a 
written opinion in the case, in which he held that it was the 
duty of the proprietor of the boat to furnish a reasonable 
safe way for persons to drive a team and wagon thereon; 
and that the failure to do so constituted negligence. He also 
held that the proprietor of the boat should know that the 
sudden ringing of the bell at such a time was calculated to 
frighten horses, and that just such a catastrophe as this might 
reasonably be expected, all of which could have been avoided 
by ordinary care and forethought. This was an important 
decision in Missouri, and the same has been followed hundreds 
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of times since then by our courts in defining and construing 
the duties of public carriers of passengers and freight. 

In 1840, Judge Todd was one of the delegates from Mis- 
souri to the National Whig convention, and assisted in 
nominating General William Henry Harrison for president. 
Having served under General Harrison throughout the war, 
Judge Todd was glad of an opportunity to support “old Tippe- 
canoe”. So prominent was Judge Todd in the national con- 
vention that he was appointed a member of the notification 
committee; and a month or so later went with the other mem- 
bers of that committee to General Harrison’s home, and 
formally notified him of his nomination. On this occasion, 
a log cabin had been erected in honor of the fact that Harrison 
had been born in a log cabin, and all of the delegates and 
visitors were invited to take a drink of hard cider out of a 
gourd. It was at this meeting that a boy was found by 
Judge Todd who wanted to sing a song, and when he heard 
the words of that song, Judge Todd took the boy to the plat- 
form and the song became famous. The first verse was as 
follows: 

“What has caused this great commotion, 
Motion, motion, our country through? 
’Tis the band that’s moving on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. 
Yes, Tippecanoe and Tyler, too.” 


The friendship between President Harrison and Judge 
Todd was so warm that Harrison wrote Todd, after the elec- 
tion, that if there was a vacancy on the Supreme Bench of 
the United States during his term, Todd would be appointed 
to that position, and thus be the first man to be so honored 
residing west of the Mississippi. Unfortunately for Judge 
Todd, President Harrison only lived a few weeks of his te1m; 
and Vice-President Tyler, who became President, left the 
Whig party, turned Democrat and appointed a Democratic 
lawyer to the Supreme Bench. 

I should have mentioned that Judge Todd was the Whig 
nominee for governor of Missouri in 1828 but was defeated 
by Governor John Miller. 
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The first camp meeting held in Boone county was under 
the auspices of the Columbia Presbyterian Church in 1834, 
and the camp ground was two miles northeast of Columbia, 
on what is now highway number forty. Among those who 
united with that church at that time was Judge David Todd, 
and the church record recites there was such an unusually 
heavy rain storm immediately following, that the meeting 
was brought to a sudden close, without the customary bene- 
diction. In commenting on that fact, an industrious news- 
paper man of that day said that Judge Todd not only got the 
benefit of sprinkling but of pouring and immersion; and then 
in describing the heavy rain and wind, facetiously said, 
“There is no telling what will happen when a Circuit Judge 
gets religion.”’ 

Judge Todd was a strong advocate of higher education, 
and was himself a graduate of Transylvania University, 
and he read law in the office of Henry Clay in Lexington. 
He was one of the first trustees of the Franklin Academy, 
located at Franklin, Missouri; and in 1833, he was one of the 
first trustees of Columbia College, which has been well termed, 
“the seed from which grew the Missouri State University.”’ 
Judge Todd was chairman of the day on the occasion of the 
laying of the corner stone of the State University building in 
Columbia on July 4, 1840. 

Speaking of Judge Todd’s family reminds me that his 
eldest son, Robert B. Todd, was a member of the first graduat- 
ing class of the University of Missouri in 1843, and after- 
wards a captain in the Mexican War, and for many years 
judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. Another son, 
Dr. William W. Todd, was a member of the Legislature from 
Boone county and a surgeon in the Union Army during the 
Civil War. Several of Judge Todd’s grandchildren named 
Breck now live in St. Louis, some grandchildren named Lemon 
live in St. Joseph, and a great grandson named Todd Daniel 
is attorney for the Pennsylvania public service commission. 

Judge Todd had two brothers who spent most of their 
lives with him at Franklin and Columbia. These three 
Todd brothers, David, Samuel and North, each had a Caroline 
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Todd in the family; so the negroes of that day nicknamed the 
ladies Miss Caroline Dave, Miss Caroline Sam and Miss 
Caroline North. Judge Todd had another brother, Robert 
Todd, of Lexington, Kentucky, who became the father of 
Mary Todd, who afterwards married President Abraham 
Lincoln, and became the mother of Robert Todd Lincoln, 
secretary of war and minister to England. 

In 1836, Judge Todd’s circuit was divided, and he was 
succeeded by Judge Thomas Reynolds, of Howard county, 
Judge Austin A. King, of Ray county, Judge William Scott, 
of Cole county, and Judge John F. Ryland, of Lafayette 
county. The former two later became governor of Missouri, 
and the latter two became judges of the Supreme Court. 

Upon retiring from the bench in 1837, Judge Todd entered 
upon the practice of law at Columbia, Missouri, in partner- 
ship with Captain Sinclair Kirtley, under the firm name of 
Todd & Kirtley. Judge Todd was associated with Major 
James S. Rollins and Colonel Alexander W. Doniphan in 
the defense of the Mormon prisoners, Parley P. Pratt, King 
Follett, Luman Gibbs and others, who were arrested in 
Daviess and Caldwell counties, but whose cases were tried 
on change of venue in Boone county in 1839. Great excite- 
ment attended the trial of these prisoners, but the trial of 
two resulted in acquittal, and the charges against the others 
were then dismissed. 

Judge Todd died at his home in Columbia, Missouri, in 
1859, at the age of seventy-three. 

The picture of Judge Todd, painted by General George 
C. Bingham, adorns the wall of the Boone county courthouse, 
and this picture is a copy of that one. May I express the 
hope, Your Honor, in addition to this picture, that the 
pictures of the other able and honored men who have occupied 
the circuit bench of Pike county, men of fidelity and ability, 
who have honored the people of our state, will soon adorn the 
walls of this courthouse, and that they will prove an inspira- 
tion to the young men of today and the young men of tomorrow. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL HISTORY 
BY EDGAR WHITE ; 


Rural newspapers will discover a new and fascinating 
line of work in the development of local history in story form. 
I mean by treating it as the feature writers do their stories. 

There is not a community in the state that does not offer 
an inviting field for such work, and when it is interestingly 
done the big papers of the city are glad to get hold of such 
material, and will pay well for it. All of the best papers are 
now using historical sketches, and much of this material is 
contributed by rural writers. 

News is the first publication of any important fact. When 
the writer begins searching into the past era he will find many 
facts of interest that have never been published. Therefore 
they will come under the classification of news, and be timely 
and interesting. 

The pilgrimage of the Forty-niners to the gold coast is 
history known to all. But many incidents of interest connected 
with it are not known. A Missouri historian, delving closely 
for new material, discovered that four boys started out from 
Shelbyville on that long journey, and reached Bloomington 
a bad, rainy night. They became homesick, and before re- 
tiring that night had decided to abandon their trip and return 
home. During the night some one chalked on their covered 
wagon: ‘Success to these brave young men.” 

In the morning the boys saw that, and looked at one 
another. 

The leader said: ‘‘Boys, he called us brave. Let’s make 
it true.’’ With alacrity the others agreed to keep on. They 
made it to California, and the lesson implanted by the un- 
known friend gave them the grit to put through anything 
they started. 

When you get to digging, history always rewards you by 
yielding such nuggets as that. They make good reading, and 
that is fine gold for your paper. 
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There came into our office one day the story of an old 
fish trap on the Chariton river. It didn’t seem much from 
either a news or historical standpoint, but one of our men who 
had a turn for such things went over to investigate. He found 
the old trap had been built originally nearly one hundred years 
ago by the Indians, that it was in a rugged, picturesque place 
in the river, and that in years gone by there was a tragic 
battle there between the Foxes and the Sacs over a pot of 
gold the government was supposed to have paid the Foxes 
for some service. 

The man who couldn’t have made a thrilling story out of 
that would fare better in some other job. After it appeared 
in our paper it was selected by Joseph Anthony in a book he 
compiled, entitled, ‘“The Best News Stories of 1923.” It was 
entirely historical. 

Sometimes the quest for local history leads to an amusing 
result. Now and then old-timers would tell me I ought to 
print a story about the battle of Painter Creek, in the west part 
of the county. I told them there was no such affair reported 
in the old history of our county, but they insisted there was 
such a battle, regardless of the history’s silence about it. 
These old-timers would say: 

“You see ‘Uncle’ Charley Coleman—he knows all about 
it.” 

After some months ‘Uncle Charley,’ a white-haired old 
gentleman with a kindly face, came to town, and I got after 
him for the story of the great Painter Creek battle between 
the Union and Confederate armies. Did he remember it? 

You bet Uncle Charley did. He was right there and saw 
the whole thing. And he described it in the most graphic 
manner; telling how the artillery ‘thundered,’ the musketry 
“crashed” and the valley was covered with a “‘dense pall of 
smoke.’’ Good women had prepared themselves with lini- 
ment and bandages for the wounded, and everybody in the 
neighborhood had planned to help at something as soon as 
the firing ceased. 

Toward sundown the noise slackened and finally quit. 
In the darkness the Confederates retreated to the north. 
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The old gentleman seemed to know every detail of the 
encounter. But one little thing was omitted, and I asked 
him about the number of killed and wounded. 


“There wasn’t anybody hit,’’ said Uncle Charley. “They 
did lots of shooting, but they didn’t get close enough to kill 
anyone.” 

If Uncle Charley’s version is correct that was probably 
the only battle of the war between the states where the op- 
posing forces fired at each other all day long and no casualties 
resulted. 

Some months passed, and Uncle Charley came to town 
again. He immediately hunted me up. 

“About that battle story,” he said. ‘I told you nobody 
was killed, but I forgot something. A Confederate officer 
tried to swim his horse across the stream and was drowned.” 

Many of the earlier county histories were written in hap- 
hazard style. In ours the compiler’s purpose seemed to be to 
copy a great mass of official documents, but I later discovered 
he had left out most of the important historical events. He 
didn’t have a word about the Pony Express train that whizzed 
across the state April 3, 1860. He hardly touched the great 
coal mining development in the county, and he failed to 
learn that we had a citizen who was sent to the legislature on 
a platform to put a bill through to make the Chariton river 
—a small stream—navigable for steamboats. So the field is 
left open for much historical research by the newspapers, 
which as a rule, are the most important historians of them all. 


Years ago I thought I had been over my county with a 
fine-tooth comb for every historical event that could possibly 
have happened, yet almost every week some man tells me 
about an incident that has never been recorded. Ten or twelve 
years ago I got out a formidable history of the county, cleaning 
up, as I thought, all the events that had been skipped by the 
man who got out the history in the 80s, but since our history 
was published I believe I have run across enough omitted ma- 
terial to make another book as large as the last one I wrote. 
And I have no doubt that for many years in the future other 
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records will be made of happenings that have escaped the pen 
of the historians. 

It is the development of this material that gives your 
paper a distinction and makes it eagerly read. Only a week 
ago an old-timer told how he had stampeded a Union army— 
a small one—by trying out the water-gauge on a saw-mill 
boiler. It wasn’t so very much of a story, but dozens of men 
spoke of having read and enjoyed it. To them—in fact to 
nearly everybody in the county—it was as fresh a story as if 
it had occurred yesterday. 

There were fearful tales about the depredations of a 
foreign soldiery known as ‘The Black Horse.” It was said 
that during the war of the 60s they burned, looted and killed 
everything in sight. No one seemed able to give authentic 
incidents, but the grayheads said ““The Black Horse’’ was a 
reality just the same and that wherever it appeared ruin and 
terror followed in its wake. It had long been my burning am- 
bition to locate a man who had been in contact with that 
sinister organization. One day I was with a party of men and 
women driving out to Bloomington, once the county seat 
now but a memory of a place where Benton spoke in 1856, 
and where there had been a court house and many buildings. 
There we learned that Pete Thompson, an old darky, had lived 
in a little cabin on the highway to Bloomington, and that he 
was with the determined spirits who had assembled to defend 
the place against ‘‘The Black Horse’’ the night that dreadful 
outfit raided Bloomington. 

We found “Uncle ’’Pete sitting on a box in front of his 
shack smoking. When he observed women in the party he 
threw down his pipe, arose, took off his coonskin cap and did 
the honors of a welcoming host. To be sure he remembered 
that ‘‘awful night” same as if it were yesterday. In order to 
stop ‘‘them black horse bandits” the defenders of Bloomington 
got a couple of kegs of powder, and placed them under a 
small bridge over which the assailants would have to travel. 
There was a “powder train’’ from the kegs to a secluded spot 
in the ravine where the men waited to touch it off and annihi- 
late the terrorists on black horses. Pete was with this party. 
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He told of how they waited until along about midnight, when 
they heard hoofbeats rapidly approaching. Everybody got 
ready. Nearer and nearer came the sound of galloping hoofs. 

“Ready!” 

A flame shot up toward the sky, accompanied by a de- 
tonation that shook the world. 

“After things quieted down a bit,” said the old negro 
solemnly, ‘“‘we went out to the road, and there lay a dead 
mule! It war dreadful!” 

Our party laughed, and one of the women said: 

‘‘Was that all that was killed, Uncle Pete.”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; that was all.” 

‘Well, what was so dreadful about that?” 

“You see, ma’am, hit war my mule.” 

There are cases where historical research lures one far 
afield. And the most trivial thing may lead to a story of 
immense importance. Sam Clemens caught a sheet of news- 
paper blown toward him by a vagrant wind sweeping through 
the streets of Hannibal. Sam loved history. In that scrap 
of paper was a brief account of the execution of Joan of Arc 
as a witch, a girl who had by her heroism driven back the 
English invader and liberated France. 

Sam’s blood boiled. He was only a boy, and saw no way 
then to right the terrible injustice that had been done the 
beautiful Maid of Orleans. But the thought never left him. 
He became a pilot on a steamboat, what he thought the top 
of his great ambition. But he never let slip the memory of 
the wrong done Joan of Arc. Later he traveled west, tried 
gold mining, newspaper reporting, was sent as special corre- 
spondent for a San Francisco paper to the Sandwich Islands, 
and wrote many thrilling stories. Still the vision of the maid 
on the burning faggots haunted him. 

“Roughing It” and “Innocents Abroad’’ made the world 
laugh, as did “Tom Sawyer” and “Huck Finn,” and Mark 
Twain became famed the world over as a writer. But the 
great book had not been written, and it was not until late in 
life that Mark Twain found the opportunity to carry out 
the ambition that had been tugging at his heartstrings from 
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boyhood. Then he went to France, patiently dug into the 
archives at Paris and other French cities, interviewed his- 
torians, statemen and the people about Domremy, where the 
Maid was born, and published Joan of Arc, which he con- 
sidered his important work. 

If the French girl could read that book she would know 
that on earth she had one gallant knight to champion her 
cause, and to place before the world the terrible injustice done 
her. A friend who was close to Mark Twain said he preferred 
to be known as a historian rather than a humorist, and that 
his work on Joan of Arc gave him more satisfaction than any 
other book he wrote. 

One of the strongest inspirations to the newspaper folk 
of the state to delve into local history has been the interesting 
historical sketches sent to the press by Mr. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker. The writer has gathered many valuable ideas from 
these sketches, and has used them to good advantage in the 
local paper. I know the publishers appreciate this important 
service by Mr. Shoemaker, for they have often spoken about 
it at our press meetings. In addition to this work for the 
press Mr. Shoemaker has an index system which enables him 
to run down historical events in the state at the request of 
the editors, and cover the matter called for in a most satis- 
factory manner. 

The publication of historical stories, when you discover 
some new facts to go with them, is always of general interest. 
Your readers probably know the main event, and are there- 
fore keenly alive to any new feature your research may add. 

It is essential for the correct interpretation of history that 
the ‘‘atmosphere,” or whatever you call that element neces- 
sary to the picture, go in as a part of the narrative. To be 
interested the reader must know something about the scene, 
the character of the people and their dress, how the buildings 
looked, something about the outdoor life of the neighborhood— 
all these things clear up the mental vision and make the scene 
stand out. Without them you can’t tell the story so as to 
hold the reader, and that is the fault I find with so many 
historical sketches written merely to preserve the significant 
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facts—skeletons that might with proper treatment vibrate 
with life and energy. 

The true craftsman knows how to do that, and when he 
devotes the best that is in him to the task people won’t say 
the local history is as “dry as chips.” For it isn’t! It will 
make your paper more popular, and you will feel that you 
have, in a way, conferred upon your readers a gift that will 


make them more appreciative of their town, their county and 
their state. 
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JAMES CASH PENNEY 
BY C. P. DORSEY 


Among its important contributions to American commerce 
and business, Missouri has in the person of James Cash Penney, 
furnished the head of the world’s greatest chain of retail dry 
goods stores, and a projector of noteworthy agricultural 
projects. 

Rising from obscurity and poverty, Mr. Penney has in 
the brief space of 25 years achieved notable success, and with 
him in his upward climb has brought hundreds of men through- 
out his organization. 

It was on a farm two and a half miles east of Hamilton, 
Caldwell county, that James Cash Penney was born, September 
16, 1875. 

His father, Rev. James C. Penney, a minister in the Old 
School Baptist church, was also a Missourian by birth, his 
paternal ancestor, Rev. Eli Penney, having been one of the 
early settlers in the vicinity of Mirabile, Caldwell County. 
He, too, was a Baptist minister, and of Kentucky lineage. 

Mary Frances Penney, mother of the younger James C. 
Penney, also was a Kentuckian. 

A pretty romance attaches to the circumstances which 
led to the marriage of Mary Francis Penney to the son of 
a Missouri pioneer, who chanced to be her cousin; a romance 
of the old days prior to the Civil war. 


A KENTUCKY ROMANCE 


In Anderson county, Kentucky, eight miles from Frank- 
fort, on a southern estate, resided in the antebellum days two 
sisters, Polly and Mildred Burris. The former became the 
wife of Eli Penney, afterward the Baptist preacher at Mirabile, 
and from their union came the elder James C. Penney. 

The other sister, Mildred, married Richard Paxton, after- 
ward colonel of a Kentucky regiment in the Confederate 
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army. To them was born Mary Frances Paxton, who was 
a fair and cultured young woman just graduated from a con- 
vent at Georgetown, Kentucky. 


In the meantime, James Paxton, brother to Colonel 
Paxton, migrated with his wife from the Kentucky estate to 
Mirabile, and about the time Mary Frances Paxton was 
emerging from the seclusion of her alma mater, Mrs. Paxton, 
accompanied by her daughter, Sallie, a girl of about the age 
of her Kentucky cousin, returned to Anderson county for 
a visit. 

Their stay there ended, the Missourians insisted on Mary 
Frances accompanying them home for a year’s stay—the 
customary duration of a visit in that day. To this her father 
finally consented provided someone would accompany her 
home. And so Mary Frances came to Missouri with her 
aunt, Mrs. Paxton, and her cousin, Sallie, who later was to 
be the wife of James Kemper, and the mother of William T. 
Kemper, Kansas City financier, and another conspicuous 
Missourian. 


Before the termination of the visit, Richard Paxton grew 
alarmed at the ominous threatenings of war and sent for his 
daughter, suggesting that a suitable escort be found for such 
troublous times. That responsible but pleasant duty de- 
volved upon James C. Penney, cousin of Mary Frances, who 
saw his fair relative safely in her Kentucky home again. 


Having gone to the native state of his parents, it was 
entirely fitting that the young man should remain for a visit; 
and inasmuch as he had but recently graduated from Pleasant 
Hill college, at Pleasant Hill, Mo., it was fitting also that he 
should accept a place as a teacher in the local schools. 


Quite as naturally, having successfully acted as the pro- 
tector for his fair cousin on her journey back to Kentucky, 
he sought the privilege of being her protector for life and they 
were wed in the home of Colonel and Mrs. Paxton. 
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A MISSOURI LEADER 

Subsequent to his marriage, Mr. Penney became a mer- 
chant, conducting a store a Salvisa, Ky., near the home of 
Mrs. Penney’s parents. Four or five years later he and his 
wife moved to Mirabile, Mo., where he managed the Rev. 
Eli Penney’s farm for two years. Their home then was in 
Hamilton for a year, after which Mr. Penney purchased a 
farm two and a half miles east of Hamilton which was the 
family home until 1876. For thirteen years prior to his death 
Mr. Penney also was a minister of the gospel. 

A student and a scholar; an idealist and a man of vision; 
endowed with broad sympathies, a kind heart and a great 
mind, Mr. Penney brought unusual equipment to his farming, 
his preaching and his public leadership. For a public leader 
he was, wielding a profound influence in religious and educa- 
tional affairs and, later in life, entering the political arena where 
he defended with zeal and marked effectiveness the interests 
of the common people. 

It was into a family of twelve children that James Cash 
Penney the second was born. Six of the children died in in- 
fancy. Their mother for many years was an invalid. 

It was on no small scale that the Penney farm was oper- 
ated. Owning 390 acres, Rev. Penney handled stock by 
the train load. One shipment of sixteen cars yielded him a 
net profit of $8,000, a sum of no mean proportions in that day, 
although his success as a stock feeder was not continuous. 

On the land, too, was a coal mine, and although its pro- 
ceeds went mainly for improvement and upkeep at the outset, 
the supply of fuel at the time was a local asset and the employ- 
ment it furnished was of importance to the neighboring town 
of Hamilton. 

Persuaded by his son-in-law, R. F. Whitman, to try corn 
raising on his farm instead of stock growing, Mr. Penney 
astounded his new farm manager—for Mr. Whitman located 
on the place following the removal of the Penney family to 
Hamilton—by directing that the entire farm of 390 acres be 
broken up and put into corn. The crop harvested amounted 
to 16,000 bushels. 
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DISHEARTENMENT BRINGS DEATH 


But Mr. Penney’s deepest interest was not in his farming 
operations, large though they were. It was to religious, gov- 
ernmental and economic problems that he gave his most de- 
voted thought and attention. It was for the welfare of his 
country and the safeguarding of posterity that he flung him- 
self without reserve into three political campaigns. 


It was in 1886 that Mr. Penney was first a candidate, ac- 
cepting the Democratic nomination for representative from 
Caldwell county. The vote is a tribute to his personality 
and power of oratory. In that Republican county the Re- 
publican nominee for governor received a majority of 217 
votes. Mr. Penney lost to his opponent by only 9 votes. His 
home precinct, a Republican stronghold, gave him 28 ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Penney was again a candidate for representative in 
1890, this time on the People’s party ticket, having espoused 
the cause they upheld as a matter of personal conviction. In 
a three-cornered fight, Republican, Democratic and People’s 
Party, he was again defeated, the successful aspirant being the 
late Jas. W. Cowgill, afterwards state treasurer for Missouri 
and mayor of Kansas City. 


The third campaign of Mr. Penney was for Congress in 
the Third district as the People’s party condidate against Hon. 
A. M. Dockery, Democrat, and Hon. H. G. Orton, Republican, 
the race being won by the Democrats. 


From that campaign he emerged broken in health, the 
result of strain and nerve exhaustion and of a heavy cold, due 
to exposure and depleted strength. When he saw the cause 
which he espoused repeatedly defeated; the principles which 
he deemed essential to the nation’s welfare repudiated, his 
devoted heart and noble spirit were unable to rally. His de- 
spair is reflected in a statement to his son, James C. Penney, 
Jr., “Son, I don’t know what will become of you; I can see 
no future for you; the land is all taken up and the develop- 
ment of monopolies leaves no opportunities for the boys that 
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are growing up,” So darkly did the glass through which he 
saw obscure the son’s career! 
Mr. Penney’s death occurred March 22, 1897. 


KENTUCKY SPIRIT AROUSED 

Upon the death of her husband, Mrs. Penney, reared on 
a Kentucky estate with servants to answer her every beck and 
call, faced the problem of supporting and educating a family 
of children. 

In a pecuniary way, there was left to her a farm carrying 
a mortgage of $17,000 and a home incumbered for $1,800. Her 
husband carried no life insurance. 

Mrs. Penney had all her life been a dependent woman, 
thoroughly domestic in her: instincts. Her eldest daughter, 
Mrs. R. F. Whitman, describes her as having always been 
a chum of her children and their boon companion, never 
taking responsibility, but rather enjoying life with her boys 
and girls. 

Four of these children were still with her, and now her 
dependents, James C., 16 years old; Pearl, Herbert and Letha. 

Of these, James C. was the only one who was earning 
money. He held a position paying a few dollars a month. 
But even that was soon cut off by ill health that compelled 
him to give up his job and go west. 

Mrs. Penney’s first problem was to make a living for her 
family. ‘‘Must I give up my children?” she asked herself, 
“How can I possibly support them?”’ Something within her, 
she afterward related, said, ‘‘Get up and try.” And try she 
did. The Kentucky fighting blood must have stirred in her 
veins in the battle for her family. From her cows she sold 
milk, butter and buttermilk. She baked bread; she sold 
garden truck, she raised chickens. Day and night she 
toiled, wearing clothing the family had previously discarded, 
living on the plainest of fare, with the one dominant and 
all supreme purpose of keeping her family together and 
rearing her children honorably. 

Business counselors told Mrs. Penney her land was 
mortgaged for more than it was worth and advised her to let 
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it go for the debt. The mortgagee insisted on foreclosing the 
loan, but a wealthy relative, John R. Penney, came to her re- 
lief and refinanced the loan. 

Mrs Penney’s first move to relieve herself of debt was 
to sell 145 acres of her land to her son-in-law, R. F. Whitman, 
who with her eldest son, Elie Penney, was farming the place. 
Every cent received from the sale was applied on the obliga- 
tion. Furthermore, every cent received in rentals or coal 
mine royalties went toward paying off the mortgage. Monthly 
payments ran as low as $15, but every month Mrs. Penney 
managed to pay something on what she owed. And in 1908 
she cleared herself of debt. 

From the time the responsibility fell upon her shoulders, 
Mrs. Penney, kept strict account of her finances, of every cent 
received or paid out, and her family was organized like em- 
ployees in a factory. 

Such a splendid fight can have but one ending —those who 
will not be defeated succeed. Not only did Mrs. Penney keep 
her family together, but lived to rejoice in the achievements 
of her children and enjoy the comforts provided by a tender 
and thoughtful son. 


FATE MOVES A PAWN 


In June, 1897, following the death of his father in March, 
the health of James C. Penney failed. 

He was working at the time for J. M. Hale & Company, 
Hamilton dry goods merchants. There he had started as 
clerk and general store helper, his contract on entering the 
firm’s employ being for eleven months work for a total wage 
of $25. He was then receiving $25 a month and out of that 
wage had saved a small sum of money, which he had loaned 
to his mother. 

His start as a clerk was not auspicious. He was the butt 
of two older clerks who made life for him almost unbearable. 
The boy would slip away into the back room, on a pretext of 
unpacking goods, and there, at times, shed a few bitter tears. 

But a change took place before he left Hamilton. “It 
was in 1895,” says Mr. Penney, “That something happened. 
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I can take you to the very place in the store’”’ (he was seated 
in his 500th store—the building in which he started as a 
clerk) ‘and show you the spot where I was standing when 
something seemed to snap inside of me; something said to 
me as plainly as a human voice could speak, ‘Jim Penney, you 
are making a fool of yourself; you’re not getting anywhere.’ ”’ 
That year James C. Penney’s sales ranked third among the 
entire sales force. 


But “Jim” Penney had not been foolish. Coming into 
the store a callow youth, he sought at once to learn. Lacking 
encouragement from the men clerks, he found help in Miss 
Maria Austin, then a saleswoman in the store and now the 
wife of Senator S. M. Young of Hamilton. 


“He hardly knew silk from calico,’’ says his benefactor. 
“In those days all clerks sold goods in every department, so 
they had to know all classes of merchandise. He used to get 
me to show him what things were and where we kept them. 
And when no customers were in the store would say to me, 
‘Now, Mariah, let me sell you something,’ and so practice 
salesmanship.” 


Asked if he displayed any particular ability, Mrs. Young 
replied, ‘‘No; he was just a very ordinary boy—except for his 
industry and determination. He was a tireless worker. And 
after his father’s death he looked after his brother, Herbert. 
He used to bring him up to the store after supper to get his 
lessons, and if Herbert didn’t work, Jim used a yardstick to 
get him back on his job.” 


But his health broke under the strain and he was unfit 
longer to ‘carry on.” Notified by physicians on Saturday 
that he must find a different climate, Mr. Penney, with 
characteristic promptness of decision, left Hamilton the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. His destination was Denver. He had 
in cash scarcely more than enough to purchase a ticket. He 
himself says no young man ever left Hamilton with less prom- 
ising prospects. 
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GLIMPSING THE YOUNG MAN’S LIFE 


But, although James C. Penney wassick and poor, he had 
some equipment of which we may well take note. 

To begin with, he was well born. Back of him were 
generations of men and women sturdy of character, in whom 
the virtues of Christian faith, of fundamental honesty and 
of high idealism were dominant. His heritage included those 
mental qualities which stimulate thinking and which chal- 
lenge the spirit with constructive and daring imagination. 

His home life and home training were ideal. Not a soft 
life of ease with every whim humored, but a life wisely con- 
trolled and directed. 

Because he believed it to be valuable training, James C. 
Penney was required by his father, from the age of eight, to 
buy his own clothes and provide his own spending money. 

And the boy entered into it with the zest of a business 
man. 

One of his early projects was feeding a bunch of hogs for 
which he carried garbage from his own and neighbors’ homes. 
Ordered by his father to sell the hogs, because of complaints 
of neighbors caused by summer odors, Jim promptly disposed 
of them and put the money in two banks. Asked why he 
used two banks, he ventured the opinion that both banks 
would not break at one time. 

His leadership was not that of a gang captain; rather, 
that of a captain of commerce. From the Paxtons and 
Penneys he had inherited the trading instinct and his trend 
towards business was like water seeking its level. 

One enterprise was short lived but furnished an enduring 
lesson—a gambling device in the form of a wheel of fortune 
in the family woodshed. Its discovery by the Rev. Mr. 
Penney was occasion for a lecture his son well remembers to 
this day. It was James C. Penney’s first and only excursion 
into the realm of fickle fortune. 

The discipline, the necessity of work, and above all the 
unswerving devotion of his parents to right and duty in 
the home, have been priceless in their influence upon his life. 
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His own evaluation is expressed in his statement: ‘‘Whatever 
good there is in me, whatever good I have been able to ac- 
complish; and whatever success I have attained, I owe to my 
parents and my home. What we need in America is more 
home training. That and that alone can cure the ills of our 
day.” 


STRUGGLING FOR A FOOTHOLD 


At the age of twenty-one, with his health shattered by 
close confinement and from working day and night in a store, 
Mr. Penney’s eyes were holden from much of the broader 
vision which he has since observed in his assets at that time. 

Home was then more a matter of course; he had made 
but little money and he was not overly popular. 

As a student in school his grades were only on a level with 
the average while a desire to please the teacher put him in 
disfavor with his classmates. 

His school days were not days of frivolity and idleness 
but days of close application. ‘When it comes to telling about 
pranks or things of that sort in which he took part, they’re 
aren’t any,’’ says a classmate. ‘Jim Penney was just a good 
boy. He didn’t even go with the girls. In fact, I don’t 
know any girl that would have gone with him. He was under- 
size for his age and he was one of those nice sort of boys that 
folks don’t take to—just look like they’re not going to amount 
to anything, you know.” 

Fellow clerks snubbed him, terming him “‘too tight.”” The 
other two male clerks recall only once when he spent any 
money. Then he bought some bananas which he ate himself. 
Those two clerks were afterward employed in J. C. Penney 
company stores. 

So it was as James C. Penney left his home town that he 
carried with him no exultant feeling of past achievment. 

Alighting from the train in Denver with no money to 
fall back on, his first thought was to find work. 

Applying for a job as a clerk, he secured employment with 
the Joslin Dry Goods company at the very modest salary of 
$6 a week; not much to live on inacity. But, being too proud 
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to send home for money and having no surplus to spare, he 
lived on it. 

Older clerks in the store, he soon found, made a practice 
of augmenting their own daily showing by “‘snipping”’ on the 
customers of less experienced salespeople. They tried the 
tactics with him, but, new though he was, he defended his 
rights with such vigor as to almost precipitate a fight. It 
cost him his job, but it strengthened his independent spirit. 


IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 


Seeing no future to department-store work, James C. 
Penney struck out for other fields of opportunity. 

His next venture was the purchase of a butcher shop 
at Longmont, Colo., with the $300 which he had saved from 
raising hogs and watermelons, clerking, and other enterprises, 
the money in the meantime having been released by his 
mother to whom it had been loaned. 

The principal customer of the shop was a big hotel. A 
friendly butcher “tipped it off’’ to the new proprietor that the 
business of the hotel depended wholly on the whim of the 
cook and that, in order to hold the cook’s business, it was 
necessary at frequent intervals to provide a bottle of whiskey 
for him. Being anxious to start with his good favor, Penney 
bought the lord of the hotel kitchen a bottle of liquor—the 
first he had ever bought in his life. 

Having done so he asked himself, ‘“What would father 
think if he knew about this?” The young butcher knew well 
the answer to the question. Thereafter he refused to buy 
liquor for the cook. The cook refused to buy meat, and the 
seller of meat, being unable to sell, went broke. All his 
money, earned and saved so laboriously, was lost. “But I 
didn’t go through bankruptcy,” says Mr. Penney, telling of 
that trying ordeal, “I paid every cent I owed although it took 
almost my last dollar.” 


TO THE BOTTOM FOR A START 


His business failure was in reality the turning point in 
Mr. Penney’s career. ‘“‘Had I succeeded in that shop, I 
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would probably be there yet,’’ reasons Mr. Penney, ‘and 
my life would have been a failure.” 

From the butcher shop, where he sank his precious capi- 
tal, Mr. Penney walked down the street to the dry goods 
store of Johnson & Callahan. He had observed their method 
of doing business and approved it. 

He went there to learn and when told they did not need 
help, insisted that they give him a trial at any price they 
might name. Yielding to his importunities he was finally em- 
ployed as an extra salesman. Thus, in the fall of 1898, James 
C. Penney entered upon his real business career. 

With such zest did the new clerk put himself into his 
work that the following spring he was employed as a regular 
clerk. 

The firm had at the time four or five stores, and it was 
at Evanston, Wyoming, that Mr. Penney began work on 
March 29, 1899. His wages were $50.00 a month. 

In the meantime, Mr. Penney had begun a course of 
constructive reading which both increased his efficiency and 
his optimism. Catching a vision of what he might achieve, he 
set himself toward a goal and began, to use his own words, 
“Thinking, thinking, thinking nothing but success.” His 
business program was in keeping with his thoughts. 


ESTABLISHES A HOME 


In August, 1899, James C. Penney and Miss Berta A. 
Hess of Denver were married, the ceremony being solemnized 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming. It took all the bridegroom’s savings to 
get to Cheyenne and bring his bride home again. Their home 
was one of poverty. Into that home on January 24, 1901, 
came their first son, Roswell Penney. 

One and a half years later, in March, 1901, Mr. and Mrs. 
Penney moved to Kemmerer, Wyoming, where Mr. Penney 
was to have charge of a store for Johnson & Callahan. 

The firm had purposed opening the store in Ogden, Utah, 
and one of the partners went there with Mr. Penney to choose 
a location. While looking over the prosperous, thriving city, 
Mr. Penney surprised his future business associate by declaring 
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that the place was too big and he preferred to start in a small 
community, where he could get into the hearts of the people. 
He chose Kemmerer, a small and primitive mining town. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS OF A BIG BUSINESS 


It was in a wooden building twenty-five by forty-five 
feet, a building described by Mr. Penney as a shack, that this 
store was opened. 


Over the store, inan unfinished half-story room, with no 
light except from a door that opened onto the outside stair- 
way, Mr. and Mrs. Penney and their fourteen-months old 
son began housekeeping. The roof over them was unfinished ; 
the floor was rough, and they could stand upright only in the 
center of the room. For neighbors, they had a rooming house 
on one side and a residence and Chinese laundry on the other. 


Mr. Penney’s sole capital of $500.00 was invested in the 
purchase of an interest in the store, and the home was fur- 
nished with a goods-box for a table and chairs made of 
lumber of the same sort. 


Here they lived for more than a year, Mrs. Penney 
spending much of her time in the store, assisting her husband; 
the baby time and again being put to sleep under the counter. 
Their first residence, opposite the store, was purchased for 
$500.00 with borrowed money. In that tiny home, in De- 
cember, 1903, J. C. Penney, Jr., was born. 

To start a cash store in a mining town was revolutionary, 
but that is exactly what Mr. Penney did, and his first year’s 
business was $28,898.11, with a profit of $8,514, the large 
profit being due to the low operating cost, practically all the 
work being done by Mr. and Mrs. Penney. 

In 1908, Mr. Penney bought the interest of his partners 
in the store at Kemmerer, giving his note for $30,000, and also 
started stores at Kingham Canyon, Utah, and Preston, Idaho. 

Into these stores Mr. Penney introduced his principle of 
co-operation by taking into partnership the men who be- 
came managers. There also was begun the system of training 
clerks to become managers. As a result, when, within a 
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brief time, other stores were to be opened, men conversant 
with the Penney system of merchandising were available to 
take charge. 


Mr. Penney’s plan was to create volume sales by a maxi- 
mum of value coupled with painstaking attention to the 
needs of every customer; to render the greatest possible 
service rather than secure the greatest possible profit. These 
two fundamentals of the J. C. Penney Company have never 
been changed. Throughout all the corporation’s develop- 
ment, clerks have continued to be trained for managers and 
the principle of maximum service rather than maximum 
profit stands unaltered. 


Prosperity early attested the soundness of these theories 
and other stores were soon added to those at Kingham Can- 
yon and Preston. 


In 1909 an office was opened in Salt Lake City for the de- 
velopment of the J. C. Penney Company stores. 


WHEN SORROW COMES 


In the midst of his developing success, Mr. Penney was 
given a stunning blow when on Christmas day, 1910, his wife 
died after a brief illness from pneumonia. Arriving home 
from the Northwest, where he was locating more stores, only 
two days before his wife died, Mr. Penney was unprepared 
for the shock. Mrs. Penney had been his inspiration and 
a sustaining power in his life. With her passing he all but 
collapsed in body and mind. 

From this struggle Mr. Penney finally emerged with new 
spiritual vision and broadened, tendered sympathies. To this 
end a sermon to which he and Mrs. Penney had listened in 
Salt Lake City, the year previous to the latter’s death, must 
have been a contributing factor. That discourse from the 
text, ‘‘He that is faithful over that which is least,’’ exerted 
an enduring influence on Mr. Penney’s life and led to a close 
relationship between him and the minister, Dr. Francis 
Burgette Short, now the head of the educational department 
of the J. C. Penney Company, with offices in New York City. 
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NEW BASIS OF GROWTH 


Following Mr. Penney’s bereavement his commercial 
achievements continued, but on a new and broader basis. 
Men for his organization were selected with special reference 
to moral fibre as well as business ability. From that time 
also his interest was in the development of men even more 
than the attainment of business success. This new idea drew 
to him men both clear of mind and clean of heart. 

In 1913 offices and warehouses for the company were 
opened in New York City, which has since been the center of 
the buying activities of the stores, and through the New 
York office pass for examination and audit the accounts of 
all the stores which now (1927) number 885. A new office 
building and warehouse for the company has just been com- 
pleted in the wholesale district in New York City. 

Upon Mr. Penney’s advent in New York business circles 
an attempt was made to secure adequate credit for his stores 
from banks in that city. It was a disheartening experience, 
as little faith was evinced in the form and endurance of the 
J.C. Penney Company. Later years have seen Mr. Penney’s 
corporation established in the confidence of the nation’s 
largest banks and support proffered beyond all present re- 
quirements. 

J. C. Penney Company stores are now located in every 
state in the Union save four. Annual sales exceed one hundred 
million dollars, and the concern has become a strong nation- 
wide organization. Among its officers are men who became 
associated with Mr. Penney in the beginnings of his career. 
To a notable degree Mr. Penney passes the ability to choose 
men wisely and to then permeate them with his own person- 
ality, aims and ideals. 


ESTABLISHES NEW HOME 


On July 29th, 1919, Mr. Penney was united in marriage 
to Miss Mary Hortense Kimball of Salt Lake City, then re- 
cently returned from war work in France. Miss Kimball, 
who was a musician and linguist, had resided for a number of 
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years in Europe, where she completed her education, and 
during the World War had given unstintingly of her superior 
talents for the cause of the Y. M. C. A. in the war zone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Penney established homes at White Plains, 
New York, and Miami Beach, Florida. To them on September 
28, 1920, was born a son, Kimball. 

While at their winter home in Miami Beach on February 
15th, 1923, Mrs. Penney was stricken with an attack of acute 
indigestion, which within a few hours proved fatal. 

From this latest heavy bereavment Mr. Penney turned 
with renewed determination to interests that would promote 
the welfare of others. 

For four short years Mrs. Penney had made for him the 
home ideal and it was only by forgetting himself, on behalf 


of his fellowmen that he could hope to endure this new and 
terrific shock. 


WIDENED INTERESTS 


Mr. Penney’s early life on the farm and the fact that his 
stores are mainly in agricultural sections, has given him 
throughout his life a lively interest in the problems of agri- 
culture. Believing that throughout a greater part of the 
nation diversified farming would solve the financial problems 
of agriculture and raise the standard of living among farmers, 
Mr. Penney bought 720 acres of land near Hopewell Junc- 
tion, New York, on which he established the Emmadine farms 
for the purpose of demonstrating the value of dairy cattle to 
agriculture. 

Guernsey cattle were chosen for this purpose, and in the 
selection of his herd and the study of dairying Mr. Penney 
has visited personally the Isle of Guernsey off the English 
coast. The demonstration farm is equipped with every ap- 
proved convenience and is in charge of an expert manager, 
who has made breeding of purebred cattle a lifelong study. 

From Emmadine farms is being broadcasted through 
farm journals and general news publications, at dairy shows 
and otherwise, helpful information on profitable dairying and 
diversified farming. In addition dairy herds throughout the 
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nation are being enriched with the most scientifically bred 
and selected animals. 

While the farms are being operated on a sound business 
basis, it is not for financial profit that Mr. Penney established 
or is running them, but for the good he purposes to accomplish 
as a contribution to the betterment of American farming 
conditions. 

SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE 

Another project of Mr. Penney’s with important bearing 
on agriculture and farm life became public in the spring of 
1925 with announcement of the purchase by him of 120,000 
acres of farming and fruit land in Northern Florida, the 
tract lying mostly in Clay county, near Green Cove Springs. 

This land is being subdivided into small farms which will 
be improved with attractive homes and outbuildings, planted 
in selected fruit and sold on a co-operative partnership basis. 
More than 6,000 farms are to be laid out for settlers. 

Agricultural and horticultural experts have for some 
time been engaged in a study of soils, climatic conditions and 
other factors that will determine the most profitable crops 
and the most scientific methods of planting and management . 

To these farms Mr. Penney will take men selected not only 
with regard to their ability to farm, but with particular 
reference to trustworthiness and character. 

The principle of co-operation on which the J. C. Penney 
company store system was developed is being applied in this 
undertaking. An industrious and reliable man may acquire 
a home and pay for it from his earnings. Trees and shrubs 
are furnished him at cost, and farming operations are stand- 
ardized to assure lowest operating costs and dependable 
marketing facilities. A modern dairy has been established 
for demonstration purposes, a canning factory is ready for 
operation and poultry raising will be encouraged. A private 
railway and a hard surfaced road through the tract will afford 
easy access to markets at Green Cove Springs, where shipping 
may be done by rail or on the St. Johns river. Interests other 
than those material, have been cared for. A school is in 
operation on the tract and in the community hall on the 
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second floor of the building religious services and other pro- 
grams are given. 

In connection with his farms development, Mr. Penney 
is proving a factor of major importance in Green Cove Springs. 
Among his holdings there is the spring from which comes the 
town’s name; and a remarkable spring it is, forty feet deep 
and constantly flowing 3,000 gallons of water per minute 
through a charming swimming pool. The temperature 
stands at seventy-eight degrees, winter and summer. It is 
strongly medicinal, with sulphur predominating. Opposite 
the spring is the Qui-Is-Sana hotel—its name translated being 
“Here is health”—an attractive piece of Spanish architecture, 
and another one of Mr. Penney’s holdings. He owns also, 
another hotel, a business block and other property. An- 
nouncement has been made by Mr. Penney that he will soon 
build a one-hundred three-room apartment house in Green Cove 
Springs at a cost of $500,000 as a memorial to his parents, the 
building being for the free use of retired or incapacitated 
ministers and missionaries of all denominations and of 
Y. M. C. A. workers. 

To assure the continuance of his enterprises ever after 
his own passing, Mr. Penney has incorporated his personal 
affairs antl has also created the J. C. Penney Foundation, 
for the head of which he has named Dr. Daniel F. Poling of 
New York City. 

After studying his contributions to public interests and 
to business of the highest type, Kansas Wesleyan college, at 
Salina, recently conferred upon Mr. Penney the degree of 
Doctor of Business Administration, a degree never before 
granted by that institution. 

That his commercial success is but a means for large con- 
structive service is evident. 
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THE MISSOURI PRIEST ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO* 


BY JOHN E. ROTHENSTEINER 


It is with feelings of deep pleasure, though not unmingled 
with some diffidence, that I appear before this distinguished 
assembly to bring you a message of good will from the fore- 
most churchman of our state, the Archbishop of St. Louis. 
Indeed, His Grace was anxious to come and take his place 
among the representative citizens from the various walks of 
life convened in this beautiful city today, to do honor to the 
great and good men of old and to give personal expression 
to his patriotic sentiments on this auspicious occasion. Yet, 
the very numerous and important duties of his position pre- 
venting his personal attendance, Archbishop Glennon re- 
quested me to act as his representative and to deliver the ad- 
dress on the “Missouri Priest One Hundred Years Ago.” 

It was a gracious tribute to the long and honorable 
history of the Catholic Church in what is now the grand 
State of Missouri, that, among the public characters who 
stood around the cradle of its statehood one hundred years 
ago, the Missouri priest was deemed worthy of special men- 
tion. The priest is, as a rule, a man of quiet, unobtrusive 
life, a man of study and meditation, devoted to the higher 
interests of the soul, a leader in the kingdom that is in the 
world, but not of the world. Whilst then the statesman, the 
soldier, the merchant, the doctor, the lawyer, the journalist 
and the educator, are all, more or less, bound up with the 
political destinies of the country or state in which they live, 
it would seem, that the priest, by the very nature of his 
calling, is excluded from political activities and, consequently, 
undeserving of notice in the general history of a people. 

Yet, the true historian will penetrate deeper and, look- 


*An address delivered January 8, 1918, at Columbia, Missouri, 
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ing for the hidden springs of human actions, will often return 
most generous recognition to men, whose lives seemed ob- 
scure in their day, but whose genius or moral worth quietly 
sowed the seeds of future events. The world has long since 
realized that a good priest is a great power for good. Good 
morals, truth, justice, purity and disinterestedness, modera- 
tion in prosperity, fortitude in adverse circumstances, these 
are the primal elements of a nation’s greatness, as they are 
the very crown of human life. In presenting to you the 
representative of the moral order, The Missouri Priest one 
hundred years ago, let me first give you a brief outline of the 
religious conditions in the territory of Missouri in 1818. 
It is well known that French missionaries, Jesuits and 
others, from Quebec were the pathfinders of civilization in 
the Mississippi valley. The names of Father Marquette, 
Father St. Cosme, Father Gravier, to mention but a few, are 
inscribed in imperishable letters on the earliest pages of our 
history. They came to bring the freedom of the children o 
God to the neglected, persecuted, perverted children” of the 
forest. The memory of their labors and sacrifices and heroi€ 
endeavors remained a glorious heritage to the Missouri Priest 
one hundred years ago. But there remained another in- 
heritance, more substantial than this, if not so glorious, 
namely the old French parishes of Ste. Genevieve, St. Louis, 
Carondelet, St. Charles, St. Ferdinand (Florissant), Portage 
de Sioux, and New Madrid, together with the mission churches 
of Little Prairie, Old Mines, the Salines, and St. Michael’s of 
Fredericktown. ‘Tis true, the greater number of these 
parishes had no resident priest, yet each one of them, with its 
lowly log-chapel, formed the center of the religious life of 
the district, the nucleus for marvelous development. 
Father Sebastian Meurin, the last of the old Jesuit 
Fathers of the Illinois Missions, had closed his weary eyes in 
death, after placing the care of his numerous churches upon 
the youthful Father Gibault, the patriot-priest, as we love 
to call him, because he always strove to reconcile the former 
subjects of La Belle France with the government and the 
people of the United States. Father Gibault, in turn, had 
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resigned his heavy burden into the hands of his Maker. 
There remained then, in 1818, on the Missouri side of the 
river only two priests, the ever faithful Trappist Monk, 
Marie Joseph Dunand, the former Prior of the monastery at 
the Monks Mound, but then resident pastor at Florissant; 
and the young and hopeful parish priest of Ste. Genevieve, 
the saintly Father Henry Pratte, the first native of Missouri 
to receive Holy Orders, being born at Ste. Genevieve in 1788, 
raised to the priesthood in 1815, appointed pastor of his 
home parish by Bishop Flaget, and soon to be cut off in the 
flower of his age on September 2, 1822. 

St. Louis had been a canonical parish since the days of 
the Spanish Governor Piernas; the succession of pastors, 
however, was broken, when Father Pierre Janin left the 
country at the end of the Spanish dominion in 1804. For 
a few years previous to the period we are commemorating 
today, the good and gentle Father Savine, the parish priest 
of Cahokia, came to St. Louis the third Sunday of each month 
for religious services. Some distance down the river, at 
Prairie du Rocher, there dwelt a venerable old man, Father 
Donatien Olivier, who held the powers of Vicar General for 
all the churches of Upper Louisiana, and who crossed and 
recrossed the river on many a blessed errand of charity to 
the scattered people of his flock. 

Now, what were the lives of these men, their burdens 
and labors, their joys and sorrows, their hopes and fears? 
“The life of a missionary,” wrote one of their number about 
this time, “is very hard. He must be constantly on horse- 
back, finding his way here and there through the immense 
forests, to visit the sick and attend the congregations. Some- 
times he is obliged to go thirty or forty miles to see a sick 
person. The congregations are what we call parishes; the 
people assemble in cabins built of trunks of trees, laid one 
upon the other, the interstices being filled up with clay. 
These are our churches, without pictures or ornaments of 
any kind, provided merely with a poor wooden altar. They 
are scattered about among the woods, and on festival days, 
Catholics, and not infrequently Protestants too, for ten or 
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fifteen miles around, gather within their walls. All come on 
horseback, and it is really amusing to behold the surrounding 
woods filled with horses, and to hear them neighing as if a 
regiment of cavalry were in the neighborhood. Confessions 
take up the greater part of the morning; mass is then said or 
sung, a sermon or homily is preached, then follow the baptisms, 
the sick must be visited; and at last the poor priest, worn 
out with fasting, the journey and the heat, has at length to 
beg his dinner here and there. This meal usually consists of 
cornbread, beefsteak and water; without wine, vinegar, soup 
or oil. Sometimes he is obliged to say two masses and to 
preach in places far apart, for the people are very much dis- 
persed.” 

This contemporary pen-picture of the hardships and 
privations undergone by the priest one hundred years ago, 
is rounded off with the cheerful saying: ‘‘We are ready to 
suffer poverty, which is the most precious treasure of all 
Apostolic men.’”’ (Letter of Felix De Andreis.) You ask me, 
what is it that sustained the Missouri Priest one hundred 
years ago in his life of toil and trouble and self-sacrifice? 
He was a man of culture and polished manner, and yet his 
lot was cast, for the most part, with the illiterate and rude, 
often with the savage. He had known the comforts and 
attractions of civilized life, and yet he found himself sur- 
rounded by almost impenetrable forests. He had dreamed 
his youthful dreams of brilliant successes through faithful toil 
and generous effort, and yet he so often met with apathy, 
ingratitude and opposition. What was it that sustained 
this messenger of God’s Kingdom in his hours of loneliness 
and disappointment? It was the spirit of his calling, the sense 
of duty done, the charity that knows not self, except in as 
far as it can be made subservient to God’s own purposes. 

As the almost perfect embodiment, humanly speaking, 
of this ideal, | would propose to you the man, whose coming 
to our imperial city just one hundred years ago was commemo- 
rated last Sunday, by our Catholic people with such solemn 
pomp in the venerable Old Cathedral of St. Louis, William 
Louis Du Bourg, Bishop of Upper and Lower Louisiana. 
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All authorities agree that Bishop Du Bourg was a man of 
rarest gifts and graces, a most attractive personality, a pen- 
etrating mind and enterprising spirit, endowed with varied 
scholarship and golden eloquence, great courage in the 
presence of seemingly insurmountable difficulties, and a 
happy confidence in God’s overruling Providence. There was 
but one flaw in the noble character of Bishop Du Bourg; 
it was the natural tenderness of his heart, too deeply sensitive 
of the ingratitude of men and liable to shrink, not so much 
from the combat, but rather from the defilement of the com- 
bat. This supersensitiveness moved the Bishop at last to 
retire from the field of battle, when victory was so near, a 
sadly disappointed spirit. But whilst Bishop Du Bourg 
lacked the crowning grace of indomitable courage, he must 
ever appear, in the glory of his achievements as well as in 
the reflex light of contemporary testimony, as one of the great 
men of our history. 

William Louis Du Bourg was a native American, born 
in 1766 at Cape Francois, Santo Domingo. A Frenchman 
by descent, and destined for the holy priesthood, the young 
man was sent to Paris. After the regular course of studies, 
William Du Bourg was ordained priest, and a little later 
had to fly for his life before the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion. Arriving at Baltimore about 1794, he became a mem- 
ber of the order of St. Sulpice. With the consent of Bishop 
Carroll, Dr. Du Bourg founded St. Mary’s College and be- 
came its first president. In the autumn of 1806 he made the 
acquaintance of one of the truly great and noble women of 
our country, Mrs. Seton, the foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States. Dr. Du Bourg being the chief 
adviser and main helper of Mother Seton in her great work, 
has therefore a good claim to the title of founder of one of 
the most excellent religious congregations of our times. 

But the early successes of Dr. Du Bourg in Baltimore 
were soon to be eclipsed by his vast enterprises in the Far 
West. Louisiana had become a part of the United States; 
and the church in this boundless territory was placed under 
the care of Bishop Carroll of Baltimore. There were many 
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Catholics along the banks of the great river, but the parishes 
were disorganized and many of them forsaken. New Orleans 
was the chief city. St. Louis and Ste. Genevieve were known 
as important places in Upper Louisiana. Infidelity was 
rife in Lower Louisiana, and the faith of thousands and 
thousands of Catholics seemed to be in imminent danger. 
Under these circumstances Bishop Carroll sent Dr. Du Bourg 
as Administrator Apostolic to New Orleans. But here the 
indifference of the many and the sedition of a few rendered 
all efforts of the Administrator ineffectual. Dr. Du Bourg 
repaired to Rome and there received, besides episcopal con- 
secration, help and encouragement in unexpected measure. 
All hearts were warmed by the Bishop’s sympathetic per- 
sonality, and many a generous spirit took fire at his burning 
words of eloquence. Thus the first fruits of this apostolic 
mission, the saintly De Andreis, the great hearted, gentle 
Rosati, and their companions of the Lazarist Congregation, 
thus the numerous members of the secular clergy, who were 
to build up the poor missions into flourishing parishes, thus 
the pious ladies of the Sacred Heart, Madame Barat, the 
Foundress, and her representative in the American Founda- 
tion, the venerated Mother Du Chesne, thus the Pope him- 
self, Pius VII, fell under the spell of Bishop Du Bourg’s 
charming personality, and the king of France, Louis XVIII, 
placed a war ship at the good bishop’s disposal. 

And what was the outcome? 

Surrounded by a devoted clergy, supported by the liberal 
gifts of the Catholics of France, Italy and Belgium, the new 
Bishop came back into his own. But not to New Orleans and 
the South, for there the prospects were far from encouraging. 
The little town in the northwest corner of the diocese, St. 
Louis, was to be his home, and the center of the new move- 
ment. St. Louis was then a city of about 2,000 inhabitants, 
its western limit being our present Fourth street. The church 
that:was to serve as a temporary cathedral was a little log 
structure already falling to decay. The episcopal residence 
was a building of stone, with but two rooms; the furniture was 
equally poor. Yet in the midst of all this poverty, the Bishop 
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did not repine, but rather broke forth in exclamations of 
joy and gratitude in a letter written on this very day one 
hundred years ago: “Here I am in St. Louis, and it is no 
dream. The dream would be most delightful, but the reality 
is even more so. _ I visited several parishes, en route. Every- 
where the people came in crowds to meet us, showing me the 
most sincere affection and respect. My house is not magnifi- 
cent, but it will be comfortable when they have made some 
necessary repairs. I will have a parlor, a sleeping room, a 
very nice study, besides a dining room, and four rooms for the 
ecclesiastics, and an immense garden. My cathedral, which 
looks like a poor stable, is falling in ruins, so that a new church 
is an absolute necessity. It will be one hundred and fifty 
feet long by seventy wide, but its construction will take time, 
especially in a country where everything is just beginning. 
The country, the most beautiful in the world, is healthy and 
fertile, and emigrants pour in. But everything is very dear.” 
(Letter, Jan. 8, 1818.) 

Surely Father De Andreis was right when he said that 
“poverty is the most precious treasure of all apostolic men.” 
Whatever gifts the good Bishop received were devoted to 
his work, his priests and his institutions. These were the 
treasures he regarded; in these were centered his hopes and 
aspirations. 

Such was the man whom I have placed before you as 
the fairest embodiment of the priest one hundred years ago, 
Bishop William Louis Du Bourg. How the Church has 
prospered during the century since his coming, how the great 
institutions of learning and charity, pre-eminently the Sem- 
inary of St. Mary’s at the Barrens, and the ever flourishing 
University of St. Louis, sprang into being under his fostering 
care, how the congregations multiplied and were served by a 
numerous and faithful clergy, how successive cathedrals 
reared their proud spires and domes to heaven, how the light 
of the gospel was carried out from his foundation to the 
Indians of the plains as far as the Rocky Mountains, how 
diocese after diocese was established within the wide territory 
once entrusted to his care, and how the Upper Louisiana of 
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old has become, under God’s Providence, the home of as 
many episcopal sees as there were parishes within its bounds 
one hundred years ago—all this is matter of deep wonder and 
interest, and Bishop Du Bourg’s influence can be traced in 
all its manifold currents. But I must come to a close. I 
hope I have shown what I set out to show: that our state is 
better, nobler, richer in the things of the mind, more pros- 
perous because more upright and dutiful, more deserving of 
our love, for the ministry of ‘“‘The Missouri Priest One Hun- 
dred Years Ago.” 
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A STUDY IN MISSOURI POLITICS, 1840-1870 


BY RAYMOND D. THOMAS 


CHAPTER III 
PARTY REORGANIZATION 


The maps of Missouri showing the results by counties of 
the election of 1860 and 1876 present an interesting political 
realignment. The map charting the election of 1860 pictures 
the results of party disruption ; that of 1876 shows the changes 
brought about by party reorganization. The Bell (Union) vote 
in 1860 was returned principally from two rather compact groups 
of counties—one in the southeastern section of the state, Cape 
Girardeau, Scott, Mississippi, New Madrid, Stoddard, Dunklin, 
and Pemiscot counties; the other in the central part of the state, 
including the old line Whig strongholds in Marion, Ralls, Pike, 
Monroe, Audrain, Boone, Saline, Lafayette, and other counties 
of the Missouri valley. A study of the maps charting presi- 
dential elections between 1836 and 1860 shows that the last 
named group of counties were quite consistently Whig after 1840. 
They were, moreover, heavy slave-holding counties. How- 
ever, in most of these slave counties there was a large Demo- 
cratic constitutency, particularly in Audrain, Saline and 
Lafayette counties. The frontier counties in both the south- 
western and the northern sections of the state were regularly 
Democratic before 1860. A relatively heavy Democratic vote 
was returned also from slave counties along the Mississippi 
and the Missouri. 


In the election of 1876 the reorganized Democratic 
party carried the southeast counties solidly; also the central 
Whig section, as well as the normally Democratic slave coun- 
ties along the two rivers. The Republican vote in the same 
election came from a block of counties in the formerly Dem- 
ocratic counties in the southwestern section and in the northern 
part of the state. It is interesting, too, to note that in 1876 
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the St. Louis district, excepting Gasconade and Warren 
counties, was in the Democratic column. 

This change in political alignment was not due to acci- 
dent. Nor did it develop entirely during the eventful cam- 
paign of 1876. The change had been in progress since 1844, 
particularly since 1856. Conditions growing out of the 
prosecution of the Civil war, together with the Radical 
policies of reconstruction, completed the realignment. 


This period of party reorganization can be studied 
through events which group themselves around at least four 
issues of political controversy in Missouri; namely, Lincoln’s 
Missouri policy, the administration of the state government 
by the Provisional State Convention, the emancipation of 
slaves, and the disfranchisement of all Southern sympathizers. 
It will be impossible in the present study to give the details 
connected with these issues; each is an exhaustive study in 
itself. Effort will be made to follow the general tendencies 
which a study of the details reveals. 


Attention has already been given to the gradual growth 
of a radical Union group in Missouri beginning with the end of 
Benton’s political career. We can now follow this group as 
it steadily developed into an ascendant party and indicate the 
circumstances that contributed to its division and defeat. 


President Lincoln’s modification of General Fremont’s 
proclamation of August 31, 1861, freeing the slaves and con- 
fiscating the property of those in Missouri who had taken up 
arms against the Federal Government,' met with stinging 
denunciation from Missouri Radicals. From this time on the 
Radicals were outspoken, and they were increasingly bitter 
toward the President’s liberal policy toward Missouri. It 
was a difficult task to find a military commander for the 
St. Louis headquarters who would be satisfactory to the 
Radicals and at the same time would not alienate the Con- 
servative majority which held control of the political situa- 
tion in Missouri until 1864. 


1General Fremont’s Proclamation, dated August 31, 1861, in Scharf, 
St. Louis, I, p. 402, 
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The Radicals made steady gains in numbers during 1861 
and 1862. They lost, however, during the same time, their 
most gifted leader, Frank Blair. General Fremont’s radical 
acts as commandant at St. Louis, together with his gross 
military blunders during the summer of 1861, were attacked 
by Blair with all the effectiveness of his characteristic vigor. 
The Missouri Democrat defended the Fremont administration. 
Blair was convinced that the paper had been purchased by 
Fremont and “his California contractors and dependents.” 
Complications developed in the organization of military units 
by Fremont’s staff, whic! resulted in a break between Blair 
and the German press. Thus by the end of 1861 the Dem- 
ocrat and the Radical-German press in St. Louis had trained 
their guns on Blair, openly denouncing him as conservative 
on the question of emancipation and a supporter of Lincoln’s 
border-states policies.” 


The Radical leaders and press hurled bitter invective 
against the Provisional Government under the Convention 
and Governor Gamble. The Convention met for its third 
session October 10, 1861. Ordinances were adopted con- 
tinuing the Provisional Government in power until August, 
1862, providing for testing of loyalty of all civil officers and 
offering amnesty to certain persons who had taken up arms 
against the government, and providing for the reorganization 
of the state militia. On June 2, 1862, the Convention met 
for the fourth session. The most important ordinance passed 
in this session was that which defined the qualification of 
voters and civil officers. The provisional executive officials 
were continued in office until the general election in November, 
1864, and the date of the election of a general assembly was 
changed from August to November, 1862. In June, 1863, 
the Convention met for its final session to “‘consult and act 
upon the subject of Emancipation of slaves, and such other 
matters as may be connected with the peace and prosperity 


*Frank Blair, Address—To His Constituents, October 8, 1862. (Pamphlet, 
printed in the office of the Daily Union, St. Louis.) At the time o1 Blair's 
break with the Democrat he owned a block of stock in the paper. 
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of the State.”* After passing a conservative, gradual eman- 
cipation ordinance the Convention adjourned sine die, July 
31, 1863. 

The foregoing is a summary of what B. Gratz Brown 
deemed a “poor, stumbling, cowardly, treasonable record.’ 
The Chillicothe Constitution, Radical, October 24, 1863, in- 
formed its readers that ‘‘never, in the history of the nation, 
has such acontinuous succession of traitorous outrages been 
inflicted upon the people, as those from his [Governor Gam- 
ble’s] hands under which the loyalists of Mssouri are today 
groaning.”” The Missouri Democrat considered that the fruits 
of the administration of the Provisional Government were 
“the hacked corpses of Union men and the ashes of their 
property.’’® 

While the Provisional Convention, elected in February, 
1861, continued itself in control of the state administration, 
there were signs that the Radicals were making heavy pro- 
portional gains. The twenty-second General Assembly, 
elected in November, 1862, met in regular session December 
29, 1862. The House elected for speaker a man who had 
voted for Lincoln in 1860 and who openly declared himself 
for emancipation of slaves. In the St. Louis municipal 
campaign in the spring of 1863, the Radicals carried every 
ward, except one.® 

Emancipation was a live issue in Missouri politics during 
1862 and 1863. President Lincoln’s policy of compensation- 
emancipation failed to win a majority of the Missouri delega- 
tion in Congress in 1862.7 There were few in the state, 


*Gov. H. R. Gamble, Proclamation of—Calling Missouri State Convention, 
in Journals of Convention, June, 1863, p. 3. 

‘B. Gratz Brown, Turner's Hall Speech, St. Louis, August 27, 1863, in 
Chillicothe Constitution, October 17, 1863. ‘‘The record of the Missouri 
State Convention,’’ Brown charged “‘. ‘ . is a history of two-faced- 
ness, of half-heartedness, of double-dealing and latent treason . 7 . there 
was never yet a day from its meeting to its adjournment that a majority of its 
members-elect would not have voted the State out of the Union if they had 
dared. . ‘ ; . The Convention claimed unlimited power and 
perpetual succession, yet it did no patriotic, useful work . ‘ 

tMissouri Democrat, July 28, 1864. 

*Chauncey I. Filley, Republican History of Missouri, (St. Louis, 1898), p. 39. 

78tevens, Lincoln and Missouri, pp. 80-87. 
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however, who had not come to a realization that slavefy must 
go. The issue, therefore, was one of kind—gradual or im- 
mediate emancipation. The Provisional Convention in June, 
1862, adopted resolutions recognizing the liberality of the 
Federal government in proffering aid to compensate loyal 
owners of slave property; yet it was declared that “‘a majority 
of this Convention have not felt authorized to take action 
with respect to the grave and delicate question of private right 
and public property presented by said resolution. —S 
[Of Congress relative to compensated emancipation].’® 
Governor Gamble recommended to the twenty-second Gen- 
eral Assembly in December, 1862, a policy of gradual eman- 
cipation. The legislature, however, failed to take definite 
action, thus passing the responsibility up to the Convention. 
Pressure for emancipation became so marked, influenced by 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, that Gover- 
nor Gamble called the Provisional Convention to meet in 
June, 1863, to take definite action on the question. The 
gradual emancipation ordinance passed by the Convention 
was wholly unsatisfactory to a very large number of people, 
and it unquestionably functioned in increasing the Radical 
forces. Gratz Brown branded it as “an ordinance that 
liberates no slave, that strips the General Assembly of its 
heretofore power to so do, that gives the institution [of 
slavery] a legal status for a generation and throws the whole 
moral weight of government against the cause of freedom.’”® 


By the middle of 1863 the advantage was with the Radical 
party. Outside of the slave-holding district along the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers public opinion was decidedly 
adverse to the ultra-conservative faction. The legislature 
in November, 1863, elected two United States Senators. 
Gratz Brown, Radical, defeated James O. Broadhead, Con- 


‘Missouri State Convention, Journal of, June 1862, p. 45. 


*Brown’s Turner's Hall Speech. The ordinance provided that slavery in 
Missouri should cease after 1870, that all persons emancipated should be sub- 
ject to the authority of their former owners, for certain periods, the time de- 
pending on the age of the persons emancipated. It was also provided that the 
General Assembly should have no power to pass laws to emancipate slaves 
without the consent of their owners. 
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servative, by a vote of 74 to 65. John B. Henderson, mild 
Conservative, defeated John S. Phelps, 84 to 43.'° 

The gradual emancipation ordinance stirred the Radicals. 
Quantrell’s attack on Lawrence afforded the cue for the 
calling of a general state Radical Convention in Jefferson City, 
September 1, 1863. While it may be true that less than half 
of the counties sent representatives to the convention, it is 
certain that from this meeting of Radical leaders came a 
spirit and an appeal that resulted finally in Radical triumph 
in the state elections. A Committee of Seventy was selected 
to go to Washington,—there to place before President Lincoln 
the Radical program, including a kind of ultimatum to the 
President demanding a reversal of his conservative policy 
in Missouri. A platform was adopted denouncing the ad- 
ministration of the Provisional Government, endorsing the 
proclamation of General Fremont of August 31, 1861, demand- 
ing immediate emancipation of all slaves in the state, and 
asking for a constitutional enactment for the disfranchise- 
ment of those who had taken up arms against the Govern- 
ment." Referring to the action of the Radical convention, 
the Missouri Democrat, issue of September 3, 1863, said: 
“The party which has done this holds the destinies of Mis- 
souri in its hands.’”’ The Missouri Republican, September 1, 

called the convention a ‘meeting of conspirators against the 
peace of this State, of those who propose to put out of office, 
by force, the present State government . . 

A test of comparative Radical and Connevetins ctemngthh 
came in the election of judges of the state Supreme Court in 
November, 1863. Out of a total of 93,388 votes in the state 
45,702 were Radical.” A study of the distribution of this 
vote gives us additional light on the progress of party re- 
organization. The heavy Conservative vote came from a 
block of former Whig and Democratic counties in the Mis- 
souri river valley. The counties of Clay, Ray, Carroll, 
Lafayette, Saline, Chariton, Howard, Boone, Randolph, 


lSwitzler, Missouri, p. 450. 


uFor complete platform adopted by the Radical Convention, see Mis- 
souri Democrat, September 3, 1863; also, Harding, Smith, pp. 345-347. 
“Tribune Almanac, 1864, p. 64. 
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Callaway, Monroe, Audrain, Marion, Ralls, Pike, Platte, and 
Shelby returned a vote of four Conservative to one Radical. 
In the extreme Southeast—the counties of New Madrid, 
Mississippi, Scott, and Wayne returned a Conservative vote 
of ninety-five per cent of the total. A group of contiguous 
counties in the southwestern section—Christian, Dade, 
Dallas, Dent, Johnson, Jackson, Laclede, Lawrence, Miller, 
Ozark, St. Clair, and Greene— voted seventy-nine per cent 
Radical. In the northwest—Andrew, Atchison, Harrison, 
Mercer and Nodaway counties—the vote was seven to three 
in favor of the Radicals. 

Counties of the St. Louis district— Jefferson, Franklin, 
Gasconade, St. Charles, and St. Louis—voted about sixty- 
three per cent Radical. From a large number of counties 
in the southwest—Bates, Vernon, Barton, Jasper, Hickory, 
McDonald, Polk, Taney, Texas, Howell, Shannon, Reynolds, 
Carter—no vote was returned, and it is believed that the 
polls were not opened in these counties.” 

What is significant in this distribution? The southwest 
section of the state, where the destruction of the war and where 
guerilla warfare was most vicious, was overwhelmingly 
Radical. Moreover, the fact that many of the southwest 
counties did not render election returns is evidence of the dis- 
tracted conditions in that section of the state. The slave- 
holding district was practically uranimous against the Radical 
program of emancipation and disfranchisement of Southern 
sympathizers. While the St. Louis district voted about two 
to one Radical, it will be observed that the proportionate 
Radical vote was lighter here than in the new, developing 
Radical strongholds in the northwest and the southwest. 

The campaign and election of 1864 is another pivot of 
interest in this study. The Missouri Radicals got little com- 
fort from President Lincoln’s reply to their demands which 
had been presented by the Committee of Seventy. Early 
in 1864 the Radical state convention instructed its delegates 
to the Republican National Convention to cast their ballots 


“wTribune Almanac, 1864, p. 64. 
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for General Grant. This convention complained that the 
President’s amnesty program operated to maintain political 
power in Missouri in the hands of the pro-slavery element. 
The radicals rejoiced that Missouri would soon (November, 
1864) have opportunity to free herself of the ‘‘traitorous” Pro- 
visional Government.'* The Conservatives, headed by Frank 
Blair, James S. Rollins, Wm. F. Switzler, James O. Broadhead, 
Willard P. Hall,” and others, met in convention in May, 
1864, and selected Lincoln delegates to the Baltimore con- 
vention. The two delegations went to Baltimore. The 
Radicals were seated, and, true to their pledge, cast the Mis- 
souri vote in the first ballot for Grant, but voted for Lincoln 
in the next ballot. 

The tremendous majority given to Lincoln in Missouri, 
in the election of 1864, must not be considered as representing 
an overwhelming defeat of the Conservatives. It must be 
remembered that a large number of the Conservatives were 
supporters of the Lincoln administration. Lincoln received 
72,750 of the 104,458 votes reported; nine counties failed to 
make acceptable returns. McClellan, who received the ultra- 
Conservative vote—those who openly or secretly co-operated 
with the South, carried only sixteen counties by about sixty 
per cent of the total vote in those counties. Among the 
counties giving McClellan majorities were the slave counties 
of Boone, Callaway, Audrain, Lafayette, Monroe, Ray, Clay 
and Platte. It is significant that in a compact group of 
twenty-six counties in the southwest McClellan polled less 
than 10 per cent of the total vote cast.’ 

The Lincoln landslide in Missouri carried with it com- 
plete Radical control of the state government. Moreover, 
in the same election a proposition for calling a state convention, 
“to consider, first, such amendments to the Constitution of the 
State as may be by them deemed necessary to preserve in 


“Border Times (Weston, Mo.) June 17, 1864. 

Provisional Governor Gamble died January 31, 1864. Lieut. Gov. 
Hall became Governor, and continued in office until January, 1865. Hall was 
succeeded by Thomas P. Fletcher, Radical, who was elected over Thomas L. 
Price, Conservative-Democrat, in November, 1864. 

“’Tribune Almanac, 1865, p. 65. 
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purity the elective franchise to loyal citizens; and such other 
amendments as may be by them deemed essential to the 
promotion of the public good,’’”—was passed by a majority 
of 37,793". Thomas C. Fletcher, Radical, was elected Gover- 
nor with a majority of 41,125. The General Assembly was 
Radical by a big margin. Eight of the nine congressmen 
elected were Radicals. 


The Radical party had come into its own; the opportunity 
to rescue Missouri from the hands of the “disloyal” faction 
had come. They lost little time in putting their program into 
effective operation. The convention which had been author- 
ized by the people in November, 1864, convened in Jefferson 
City, January 6. A large majority of the delegates were ex- 
treme Radicals. Arnold Krekel, a native of Prussia, was 
chosen president of the convention and Charles D. Drake, 
vice-president. Five days after the convention met, an 
ordinance granting full and immediate emancipation was 
adopted, and Governor Fletcher made it effective in a formal 
proclamation, January 11, 1865.1® This done, the convention 
passed to the task of writing a new constitution. Herein 
seems to have been the fatal blunder of the Radical party. 
The so-called Drake Constitution was the product—an in- 
strument conceived in hate and designed to perpetuate a 
minority element in control of the state administration. 


The constitution proposed by the convention was rati- 
fied on June 6 by a majority of less than 2,000 votes. Only 
a few more than 85,000 votes were cast in the ratification elec- 
tion. There is no other way to put it than to say that the 
new constitution was “‘adopted”’ by a minority of the people. 
The rigid disfranchising clauses, which were the notorious 
features of the instrument, were by a special ordinance ap- 
plied in the ratification election. It operated, therefore, to 
disfranchise a great many of the actual constituents of the 
delegates to the convention, since in November, 1864—when 


17Act of General Assembly authorizing the people to vote on calling a 
Convention, approved February 13, 1864, in Switzler, Missouri, pp. 451-452. 

Tribune Almanac, 1865, p. 65. 

wAnderson, Border City, pp. 342-348. 
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the delegates were elected—the qualifications of voters were 
determined upon a much more liberal basis than that provided 
in the new constitution. 

The final fight for political control in Missouri was now on. 
The Radicals were in the minority, but they had intrenched 
themselves behind the sweeping disfranchising and ‘‘test 
oath” clauses of the new Constitution. The Conservative 
forces were collecting about a group of tried and tested leaders, 
—outstanding among whom were Frank Blair, James O. 
Broadhead, Silas Woodson, Wm. F. Switzler, Thomas L. 
Price, A. W. Doniphan, T. T. Gantt, Nathaniel Watkins, 
James S. Rollins, John S. Phelps and A. A. King. 

The opposition to the Radicals met in a great convention 
in St. Louis, October 26-28, 1865. The call had gone out to 
every corner of the State. Col. Wm. F. Switzler, old line 
Whig, editor of the Columbia Statesman, considered that this 
convention exceeded any he had attended in twenty-five 
years. The conservative forces were well represented. No 
better words could be written descriptive of the real import- 
ance of this convention than those to be found in the Columbia 
Statesman, issue of November —, 1865, which we take oppor- 
tunity to quote: “ . the solid, the governing men 
of each section—the men who have the wisdom and power 
to govern it—were there. The old men who were in the state 
in its infancy and aided to guide it through the period of 
childhood—the men who stood by it in its maturer years and 
contributed their statesmanship and means to promote its 
highest prosperity . . .  . were there. They were 
there for patriotic counsel and vigorous effort. Regardless 
of past political distinctions growing out of issues now dead 
and buried, they were there to organize public opinion and 
direct popular suffrage in approval of the conservative policy 
of President Johnson and against the infamies and blunders 
of the. .  ._. [Drake Constitution].’’° 


2The opposition to the Radical party had not yet in 1865 taken the name, 
Democratic. They were known generally as Constitutional Unionists. Not 
until 1868 was the name of Democrat adopted by all of the opposition. At 
about the same time the Liberal movement had its beginnings in demands 
of some of the Radical leaders for repeal of the obnoxious disfranchising clauses. 
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The way was open for the completion of party reor- 
ganization. The Radicals had control of the state administra- 
tion, and there was no limit to the extreme application of their 
policies. The old slavery, states’ rights Democracy could not 
be revived. The time was ripe for a reorganized Democracy— 
a party which would draw into its folds all who opposed the 
Radical policies. By 1866 there were signs of friction 
among the Radicals. The passive policy of the Democrats 
aided in widening the breach in the Radical party. In 1870 
the Radicals were hopelessly split, and B. Gratz Brown, as a 
Liberal, was elected Governor by a heavy majority. With 
the Greeley failure in 1872 the Liberal movement in Mis- 
souri had spent its force. The election of 1874 was a triumph 
for the reorganized Democracy. The new Democratic party 
was made up of conservative, old line Whigs, regular Dem- 
ocrats, and disgruntled Republicans. Its chief support was 
drawn from sections which before 1860 were not in the Dem- 
ocratic column—i. e., the central Missouri river counties and 
the counties in the southeast; as well as from the old line 
Democratic strongholds. 

This triumphant Democracy was a militant party whose 
elements had been gradually integrating since 1844—a new 
party built upon the ruins of two old parties. 


“James O. Broadhead, speaking before a big Democratic meeting on 
January 8, 1868, announced that he had no apologies to offer for appearing in a 
Democratic meeting. Although not a Democrat “‘heretofore,"’ he said, ‘I 
join the party which promises to restore constitutional liberty."" Missouri 
Democrat, January 9, 1868. 

In a speech at Macon City, Mo., in 1866, Frank Blair had this to say 
relative to his return to the Democratic fold: ‘I was originally a Democrat— 
—reared up in that school. When the Democratic party was at the zenith 
of its power in Missouri, when it went forward in a career in favor of slavery, 
which destroyed it and broke it down, and when it was at the zenith of its 
power, I turned from it to join a forlorn hope, Free Soilers—Republican which 
could be counted by the half dozen. I left them (Democrats) in the plenitude 
of their power. , : ’ . I have come back to them in the hour of 
their defeat.'’ Missouri Democrat (Weekly), May 15, 1866. 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER AND ITS VICTIMS 


Vessels Wrecked from the Beginning of 
Navigation to 1925 


BY W. J. MACDONALD 


THIRD ARTICLE 
WRECKS (CONTINUED) 


Mitt Boy. Stern-wheel, 41 tons, 89.2’x18.8’x2.8’, built 
at Hermann, Mo., in 1900. Had two engines, 8’x2’, one 
boiler, 18’x44”, allowed a working pressure of 125 lbs. Owned 
by Frank Blaske and others. Destroyed by ice while in winter 
quarters at the head of chute opposite South Point, Mo., on 
Jan. 1, 1910. Loss reported as $5,000. 

Miner. Side-wheel towboat, 299 tons. Had two engines, 
1614"x5’, three boilers, 24’x36", allowed a working pressure 
of 135 lbs. Owned by Captain Kelley, Captain Dave Camp- 
bell, pilot. Sunk by snag at the mouth of Running Water 
Creek in 1866, and became a total loss. 

MINNIE. Stern-wheel wood boat, 3 tons, built at Wi- 
nona, Minn., in 1888. Had two engines, 3x4”, one boiler, 36”x 
24”, allowed a working pressure of 120 lbs. Owned by Bush 
& Sons and Gustave E. Messmer. Sunk by snag below Leaven- 
worth, Kan., in 1892. 

MINNIE HEERMAN. Stern-wheel, 161 tons, 131’x30’x2.6’, 
built at Reeds Landing, Minn., in 1879. Sunk by snag just 
below St. Stephens Mission, S. D., on Aug. 23, 1887, and be- 
came a total loss. The cargo consisted of crates of bacon for 
Standing Rock Agency at Fort Yates, which was salvaged by 
the steamer GENERAL Cuas. H. THompkins, Captain John 
Belk, master, and delivered to its destination. The crew 
were brought to Bismarck. Loss reported as $17,000. 

MINNIE THomas. Stern-wheel, 20 tons, 66’x22’, built at 
Boonville, Mo., in 1881. Had one engine, 8”x10", one boiler, 
11’x30”, allowed a working pressure of 100 lbs. Owned by 
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W.S. Thomas. Sunk while laid up at New Frankfort, Mo., 
on July 1, 1899. Supposed to have been scuttled. Steamer 
dismantled and boiler and machinery recovered. Loss re- 
ported as $900. 

Missouri. Side-wheel, single engine, Captain Bennett, 
master. Sunk by snag at Fishing river, about four miles 
above Napoleon, Mo., in 1869. 

Missouri. Stern-wheel, 90 tons, 90’x20’x2.3’, built at 
Pittsburg, Pa., in 1887. Owned by the Benton Transporta- 
tion Company. Hit hidden rock and sank at Blue Blanket 
Island, N. D., on Oct. 4, 1889, and became a total loss. For- 
merly U.S. survey steamer MINNIE H. 

Missouri MaIL. Side-wheel. Owned by an Ohio river 
company. Sunk from unknown cause just above Atchison, 
Kan., in 1856 or 57. 

MoLuiE DoziEr. Side-wheel, 225’x34’, built at St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1865. Had two engines, 171%4’’x5’, three boilers, 26’x 
36’, allowed a working pressure of 140 Ibs. Owned and com- 
manded by Captain Frank Dozier; Captain George Keith, 
pilot. Sunk by snag near Council Bluffs, Ia. It was raised 
and on its way down the river it struck a snag in chute oppo- 
site Chamois, Mo., on Oct. 3, 1866, and became a total loss. 
It had on board 246 tons of freight, Loss reported as $75,000. 

MoLiiE Moore. Stern-wheel, 601 tons, 238’x44.4’x5.3’, 
built at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1870. Had two compound engines, 
12” and 36’’x5’, three boilers, 24’x39’’, allowed a working 
pressure of 134 Ibs. Owned by the M. Moore Transportation 
Company and others. Steamer was caught on bank by falling 
river, and sunk by rocks at Chamberlain, S. D., in 1881. This 
was the largest steamer on the river. 

MonpDak. Stern-wheel motor ferry, 20 tons, 53.6’x22.2’x 
3.3’, built at Mondak, Mont., in 1918. Owned by E. W. 
Chase. Sunk by ice break-up while lying at Mondak, Mont., 
on April 1, 1920, and became a total loss. Loss $3,000. 

MONONGAHELA. Side-wheel, 45 tons, built at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in 1862. Had two engines, 13%4"x44’, two boilers, 
24’x42”, allowed a working pressure of 135 lbs. Owned by 
Henry J. Hanley and others. Sunk from unknown cause at 
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Leavenworth, Kan., on Feb. 11, 1870, and became a total 
loss. The steamer had been condemned and was tied up to 
be dismantled, but was sunk before this was done. Loss re- 
ported as $1,000. 

MonrtTANA. Stern-wheel, 959 tons, 252’x48’, built at 
Pittsburg, Pa., in 1879. Had two engines, 18”x7’, four boilers, 
26’x42”, allowed a working pressure of 140 lbs. Owned by 
Nicholas Buensen; Captain William R. Massie, pilot. While 
ascending the river on June 22, 1884, and about half way 
through the St. Charles bridge, the current forced the steamer 
against the piers, causing it to sink and become a total loss. 
The ferry steamer JoHN L. FERGUSON assisted and saved some 
of the freight. Loss reported as $52,000. This was a sister 
ship to the DaxoragH, built of Pennsylvania oak over a spoon 
bill pattern, drawing when light, 7” forward, 11” midship, and 
22” at the stern. One of the largest carriers and the best 
handling stern-wheel boats ever operated on the river. 

MorRNING STAR. Stern-wheel, 66 tons, built at Boon- 
ville, Mo., in 1877. Had two engines, 10”x3’, one boiler, 18’x 
40”, allowed a working pressure of 130 Ibs. Owned by D. A. 
Stine and R. D. Willis. Sunk by snag four miles below Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., on Feb. 23, 1880. Was raised and repaired. 
Damage reported as $800. Sunk by ice while lying in winter 
quarters at Jefferson City, Mo., on Feb. 5, 1881, and be- 
came a total loss. Loss reported as $3,500. 

MounNTANEER. Side-wheel, 585 tons, built at Metropolis, 
Ill., in 1867. Had two engines, 20”x7’, three boilers, 24’x44”, 
allowed a working pressure of 122 Ibs. Owned by Duncan S. 
Carter and others. Sunk by striking rock at Glasgow, Mo., 
on Oct. 26, 1873. Was raised and repaired. Damage re- 
ported as $6,000. 

Mr. STERLING. Stern-wheel, 22 tons, 60.3’x12.3’x2.2’, 
built at Hermann, Mo., in 1910. Had two engines, 6x2’, ore 
boiler, 6’x46”, allowed a working pressure of 186 lbs. Owned 
by the Buchanan Sand & Supply Company. While laid up 
for the night at St. Joseph, Mo., was swamped by windstorm 
on May 8, 1918, and became a total loss, except the boiler, 
which was salvaged. Loss $1,000. 


3 
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Mup HEN. Center-wheel, 30 tons, built at Nebraska 
City, Neb., in 1869. Had one engine, 1214"x314’, one boiler, 
20’x36”, allowed a working pressure of 110 lbs. Owned by 
F. F. Pratt and others. Destroyed by boiler explosion on 
July 24, 1872. 

N. J. Eaton. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag in Augusta 
Bend on April 9, 1856, and became a total loss. The steamer 
was on its first trip up the Missouri river. Deck cargo saved. 
Steamer valued at $38,000. 

NADINE. Stern-wheel, 23 tons, built at Howards Ferry, 
Mo., in 1872. Had two engines, 8”x3’, one boiler, 10’x36”, 
allowed a working pressure of 110 Ibs. Owned by Nicholas 
Smith; Captain Roy Coulter, pilot. Sunk by snag one mile 
above the mouth of the Missouri river on Sept. 10, 1878, and 
with its cargo, became a total loss. Three lives were lost. 

Naomi. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag at the mouth of 
Grand river, Brunswick, Mo., in 1840. A man recently 
digging a well some three miles from the river found a Bible 
out of this wreck. The Keytesville cut-off left Brunswick 
about four miles from the river. 

NEBRASKA City. Stern-wheel ferryboat, 74 tons, 106’x 
25.6’x3.8’, built at New Albany, Ind., in 1864. Had two en- 
gines, 11”x4’, one boiler, 16’x42”, allowed a working pressure 
of 128 Ibs. Sunk by snag about ten miles above St. Joseph, 
Mo., on Oct. 4, 1869, and became a total loss. The steamer 
was inspected on Oct. 2, 1869, and was found to be in bad 
condition and certificate was refused. It was loaded with 
railroad ties. 

NE Pius UttrA. Side-wheel, 248 tons, built at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in 1847. Had two engines, 28”x7’, three boilers, 
32’x40”, allowed a working pressure of 125 lbs. Owned and 
commanded by Captain Richard Phillips. Sunk by snag at 
Council Bluffs, Ia., on May 6, 1854. Was raised and re- 
paired. 

New HAvEN. Stern-wheel, 63 tons, 94’x24’x3’, built at 
Grafton, Ill., in 1882. Had two engines, 10”x314’, two boilers, 
14’x38”, allowed a working pressure of 130 lbs. Owned by 
the New Haven Ferry Company. While in winter quarters 
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at New Haven, Mo., the steamer sank from unknown cause 
on Feb. 25, 1885. Was raised and repaired. Damage re- 
ported as $2,500. 

New Lucy. Side-wheel, 416 tons, 225'x33’, built at St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1852. Had two engines, 22”x8’, four boilers, 
28’x40”, allowed a working pressure of 165 lbs. Owned by 
F. Watkins, B. De ‘inney, and C. Varnham; Captain R. 
DeVinney, master. Destroyed by fire while lying up in 
the ice opposite DeWitt, Mo., on Nov. 25, 1857. This was 
a large, fast, and very fine steamer. It burned its boilers at 
the foot of Rocheport Bluffs, seventeen miles below Boonville. 
It was 24 hours out of St. Louis, and ahead of the record 
made by the James H. Lucas. The distance is 216 miles, 
or nine miles per hour up stream. 

New Sam Gaty. Side-wheel, 367 tons, built at Louisville, 
Ky., in 1860. Had two engines, 26”x6’, three boilers 20’x40”, 
allowed a working pressure of 115 lbs. Owned by John M. 
Baldwin, F. P. Johnson, and B. L. McKnight, Captain; F. P. 
Johnson, master. Sunk on June 28, 1868, opposite Arrow 
Rock Point, Mo. It was bound down the river and tooka 
sheer on the pilot, running against the bank, striking a pro- 
jecting log, making a hole in the starboard side, and when it 
commenced filling with water, it listed to such an extent that 
the boilers were thrown down, setting fire to the steamer and 
completely destroying it. Loss reported as $17,000. 

NEw St. PAuL. Side-wheel, 226 tons, built at Wheeling, 
W. Va., in 1852. Had two engines, 18”x6’, three boilers, 24’x 
40”, allowed a working pressure of 170 lbs. Owned and com- 
manded by Captain James Bissell. Sunk by snag at Auberts 
Island, one mile below St. Auberts, Mo., on Aug. 9, 1857, 
and became a total loss. It had on board a cargo of groceries 
and merchandise. Steamer was valued at $25,000. 

Nick WALL. Stern-wheel, 338 tons, built at Pittsburg, 
Pa., in 1869. Had two engines, 151%4”x5’, three boilers, 24’x 
36”, allowed a working pressure of 139 lbs. Owned by 
Thomas Poe and others; Captain Thomas Poe, master. While 
enroute to Fort Benton, Mont., was sunk by snag near Wyo- 
ming, Ia., on April 26, 1869. Was raised and repaired. This 
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was the fastest and one of the best small stern-wheel packets 
that ever ran on the Missouri river. It made weekly trips 
between St. Louis and Lexington, Mo., during one entire 
season. 

Nopaway. Side-wheel, 145’x25’, single engine, two 
boilers. Owned by Captain J. J. Roe and Messrs. Blane, 
Tompkins & Barrit; Captain Cleghorn, master. Sunk from 
unknown cause one-half mile above the Auxvasse river, about 
three miles above Chamois,{Mo. 

Nora. Stern-wheel. Captain William Shedden, masier 
Captain Henry Keith, pilot. Sunk by snag in Pratt’s cut-off, 
or Louisville Bend, on May 28, 1867, and became a total loss. 
Loss reported as $75,000. 

NortH ALABAMA. Stern-wheel, 269 tons, 160’x32’, built 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1864. Had two engines, 13”x414’ 
one boiler, 18’x44”, allowed a working pressure, of 122 lbs. 
Owned by Barton Able and others; Captain A. Townsend, 
master, Captain Jim McGarrak, pilot. Sunk by snag in Bow 
River Bend, above Vermillion, S. D., on Oct. 27, 1870, and 
became a total loss. The deck cargo was saved, and that in 
the hold saved in a damaged condition. Loss reported as 
$8,000 on the steamer. Cargo loss not reported. The 
sinking of this vessel caused the channel of the river to change, 
and it was soon entirely covered with sand and mud and 
was out of sight. In July, 1906, the channel suddenly changed 
and the wreck appeared and was viewed by a number of 
people. The channel again changed and now the wreck is out 
of sight. It was a Sioux City and Yellowstone packet. 

NuGGet. Stern-wheel. Sunk by snag abreast of Dakotah 
City, Neb., on April 22, 1866, and with its cargo became a 
total loss. Steamer was valued at $20,000. 

NympuH. Stern-wheel. Sunk by striking rocks at Chain 
of Rocks at Sibley, Mo., bridge on Mar. 3, 1868. 

O. K. Stern-wheel, 59 tons, 116.5’x17.1’x3.8’, built at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1899. Owned by the Missouri-Yellow- 
stone Packet Company. Destroyed by fire at Fort Benton, 
Mont., on June 30, 1908. Loss $5,000. 
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OnAwa. Stern-wheel. Sunk by snag in Onawa Bend 
in 1880. 

ONTARIO. Stern-wheel, 403 tons, built at Pittsburg, Pa., 
in 1864. Had two engines, 15”x5’, three boilers, ‘'22’x38”, al- 
lowed a working pressure of 132 Ibs. Captain Joe Fecto, 
pilot. Sunk by snag in Kansas Bend on Sept. 22, 1866, and 
became a total loss. It was loaded with steel rails for Omaha, 
Neb. Steamer valued at $20,000. 

ORIOLE. Stern-wheel motor ferry, 19 tons, 61'x22’x2.6’, 
built at Wheeler, S. D., in 1903. Owned by Henry M. Carroll. 
Sunk by ice and high water at Starcher, N. D., on Feb. 24, 
1907, and became a total loss. Loss $4,000. 

OrION. Stern-wheel. Sunk by snag at Eureka Landing, 
Mo., in 1864. 

OsaGE. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag in Missouri river in 
1848. 

OscEOLA. Stern-wheel, 130’x22’x4’, built at Osceola, 
Wis., in 1874, by Emil Munch. Had two engines, 10’xé’, two 
boilers. Owned by General Mark D. Flower, who purchased 
it in the spring of 1877 for a trip up the Yellowstone river. 
Wrecked by cyclone above Glendive, Mont., in 1877. A 
number of cowboys, also a preacher and family were pas- 
sengers. Among a bunch of wild horses on the prairie the 
steamer was passing was a beautiful white stallion, and the 
cowboys persuaded the captain to land in order that they might 
capture him. About two hours were lost before the stallion 
was finally roped and gotten aboard. Had the steamer pro- 
ceeded on its way, the two hours’ lost time would have put 
her in the shelter of the hills country and out of danger. An- 
other evidence of the old superstition that a white horse and 
a preacher on board spells disaster. The cyclone tore all the 
superstructure off the hull, which sank; General Flower, his 
wife, and the preacher and family drifted down stream about 
two hours on the wreckage of the cabin, into a bend where 
they landed. The stallion went down with the hull, having 
been hobbled and roped to a stanchion, but the cow ponies 
all escaped as they were loose in stalls on deck. No loss of life. 
The cargo was mostly a total loss. 
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PATHFINDER. Stern-wheel, 62 tons, 85’x20’x3.6’, built 
at Clinton, Ia., in 1898. Had two engines, 8”x4’, one boiler, 
20’x40”’, allowed a working pressure of 160 Ibs. Owned by 
the Buchanan Sand & Supply Company. The steamer was 
out of commission at St. Joseph, Mo., and was lying with its 
head on the bank, and a bar formed under its stern, when 
falling river caused it to break in two, and become a total, 
loss. Loss reported as $1,600. 

PENINAH. Side-wheel, 421 tons, 180’x30’, built at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in 1868. Had two engines, 14”x414’, three boilers, 
22’x38”, allowed a working pressure of 132 lbs. Owned by 
W. J. Kountz and others; Captain David Haney, master. 
Sunk by ice at Sioux City, Ia., on April 5, 1875. It was raised 
and taken to Yankton, S. D., for repairs. During high water 
it was torn from its moorings and drifted two miles down the 
river and landed on Stone’s farm, some distance from the river. 
Nat Sykes, boat builder, spent three weeks getting her back 
in the river, when a cyclone tore her cabin off and she sank 
and became a total loss. Loss reported as $25,000. 

PEERLESS. Stern-wheel, 60 tons, 96.6’x21.4’x3.5’, built 
at Hermann, Mo., in 1893. Had two engines, 8”x3’, one 
boiler, 16’x42”, allowed a working pressure of 160 lbs. Owned 
by the Hermann Ferry & Packet Company. Sunk by ice 
at St. Charles, Mo., on Dec. 30, 1903. Was raised and re- 
paired. 

PEERLESS. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 50 tons, 93’x24’x3.4’, 
built at Pierre, S. D., in 1897. Owned by the Benton Packet 
Company. Struck by cake of ice while lying at Painted 
Woods, N. D., in March, 1904, and sank and became a total 
loss. 

PETER BALEN. Stern-wheel, 545 tons, built at Pittsburg, 
Pa., in 1866. Had two engines, 16”x414’, three boilers, 26’x 
36”, allowed a working pressure of 130 Ibs. Owned by M. 
S. Mepham & Bro. and others; Captain Alexander Lamont, 
master. Destroyed by fire at the head of Dauphins Rapids, 
about 120 miles below Fort Benton; Mont., on July 22, 1869, 
and with its cargo, became a total loss. The fire was caused by 
a negro washing clothes and not taking proper precautions 
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with fire when through. The steamer was valued at $15,000. 
This steamer made $80,000 in one trip to Fort Benton in 1866. 

PETREL. Stern-wheel, 37 tons, built at Burlington, 
Ia.,in 1875. Had two engines, 10’x314’, one boiler, 18’x42” 
allowed a working pressure of 110 Ibs. Owned by Phillip 
Hendricks & Co. Sunk by ice coming out of Dubois Creek 
at South Point, Mo., on Jan. 3, 1883, and became a total 
loss. Loss reported as $3,000. 

Pitot. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 14 tons, 58.1'x9.8’x 
3.3’, built at Omaha, Neb., in 1907. Owned by Thomas H. 
Parks. Broke in two at Harlem, Mo., in Feb., 1912, and be- 
came a total loss. The engines were recovered. 

Pin Oak. Stern-wheel, 43 tons, 95’x17.5’x2.2’, built at 
Hermann, Mo., in 1888. Had two engines, 8”x214’, one 
boiler, 17’x40”, allowed a working pressure of 125 lbs. Owned 
by E. W. Wild and A.S. Bryan. Struck snag at Wyss Landing, 
Mo., on July 29, 1896, turned over and sank, becoming a 
total loss. Loss reported as’$1,875. 

PIRATE. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag three miles below 
Bellevue, Neb., in 1842. 

PLATTE VALLEY. Center-wheel, built at Farley, Mo., in 
1872. Had one engine, 10”x3’, one boiler, 18’x36”, allowed 
a working pressure of 100 lbs. Owned by T. W. Nolan. 
Stranded near Independence, Mo., on Nov. 25, 1875. Was 
raised and repaired. Damage reported as $500. Sunk by snag 
two miles above Leavenworth, Kan., on Mar. 29, 1876, and 
became a total loss. Had no cargo on board. Loss reported 
as $2,500. 

PLtow Boy. Side-wheel, 275 tons. Sunk by snag in Left 
Hand Bend, above Providence, Mo., in 1853. 

PLow Boy. Small stern-wheel steamer. Destroyed by 
fire at Arrow Rock, Mo., on July 7, 1877. Steamer was valued 
at $1,500. 

PLow Boy. Center-wheel, 29 tons, 70’x18’x3’, built at 
Sioux City, Ia., in 1884. Had one engine, 7”x12”, one boiler, 
10’x34”, allowed a working pressure of 140 lbs. The steamer 
had been laid up and the seams above the water line had 
dried out. It was loaded with about twelve tons of corn at 
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Rocheport, Mo., and sank in six feet of water on Sept. 3, 1885. 
Was raised and repaired. Damage reported as $500. Sunk by 
snag three miles below Rocheport, Mo., on Oct. 29, 1890. 
Was again raised and repaired. Sunk by snag above Saline 
Point, between mouth of Grand river and DeWitt, Mo., on 
May 6, 1897, and became a total loss, except the boiler and 
machinery, which were salvaged. 

PocoHontas. Side-wheel. Captain McCord, master. 
Sunk by snag one-half mile below Rock Bluff, about 41 miles 
below Omaha, Neb., on Aug. 11, 1840. The steamer was de- 
scending the river, when it hit a snag forward and tore a hole 
nearly to its stern, and sank immediately, the water covering 
the engines. The steamer and cargo were a total loss. It had 
on board a small lots of groceries. The steamer’s money, 
books and cabin furniture were saved. 

PocoHonTas. Side-wheel, 180’x32’. Sunk by snag at 
Pocohontas Island on Aug. 10, 1866, and became a total loss. 
Was carrying Indian supplies. 

Pontiac. Side-wheel, 250 tons. Captain Tom Baker, 
master. Sunk by snag in Smith’s Bend, above Doniphan, 
Mo., on April 10, 1852, and with its cargo became a total loss. 
Its cargo consisted principally of whiskey. 

PRINCEss. Stern-wheeil, 302 tons, built at Wellsville, 
Ohio, in 1863. Had two engines, 15”x414’, two boilers, 22’x 
38”, allowed a working pressure of 132 Ibs. Owned by F. P. 
Voorheis and others, Captain F. P. Voorheis, master. While 
enroute to Fort Benton, Mont., was sunk by snag one mile 
above Fire Creek, above Napoleon, Mo., on June 1, 1868, 
and with its cargo became a total loss. Loss reported as 
$17,000. 

QUEEN OF DECATUR. Stern-wheel motor ferry, 24 tons, 
72’x24’x2’, built at Decatur, Neb., in 1905. Sunk by ice floe 
while lying in winter quarters at Decatur, Neb., on April 29. 
1909, and became a total loss. Loss reported as $3,000. 

R. W. DuGan. Stern-wheel, 421 tons, 180.8’x33.6’x4.6’, 
built at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1879. Had two engines, 1314”x 
4’, two boilers, 26’x40”, allowed a working pressure of 146 
Ibs. Owned by the St. Louis and Jefferson City Transporta- 
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tion Company; Captain Joseph Kinney, master. Sunk by 
snag two miles below DeWitt, Mo., on Oct. 31, 1878, and with 
its cargo became a total loss. Loss reported as $9,000. 

RapNor. Side-wheel. Captain J. R. Douglas, master. 
Sunk by snag just above the mouth of the Lamine river, Mo., 
in 1846, and with its cargo became a total loss. The cargo 
consisted principally of Government stores for Fort Leaven- 
worth. Steamer was insured for $3,000. 

Rep CLoup. Stern-wheel, 355 tons, 228’x34.5’x5.2’, built 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., in 1873. Had two engines, 16144"x5%’, 
three boilers, 26’x38’’, allowed a working pressure of 158 Ibs. 
Owned by I. G. Baker and others; Captain John A. Williams, 
master. Sunk by snag at.Eight Point above Fort Peck, 
Mont., in Red Cloud Bend, on July 11, 1882, and with its 
cargo became a total loss. Loss reported at $35,000. This 
steamer was named after the famous old Indian chief, Red 
Cloud. The bell, a very large copper bell, salvaged from the 
wreck, is now in the steeple of the Episcopal Church at Bis- 
marck, N. D., where it was placed by Captain I. P. Baker in 
1882. 

Riatto. Stern-wheel. Sunk by snag at the mouth of 
Bee Creek, two miles below Weston, Mo., about 1864. 

ROANOKE. Stern-wheel. Sunk by snag in Pratts cut- 
off, or Louisville Bend, in 1867. 

ROBERT EMMETT. Stern-wheel. Sunk by snag at St. 
Auberts Island, Mo., in the late sixties. 

Ros Roy. Stern-wheel, 107 tons, built at Lafayette, 
Ind., in 1878. Had two engines, 714 x34”, one boiler, 20x42” 
allowed a working pressure of 137 lbs. Owned by Henry 
McPherson; Captain Sabin E. Phelps, master. Sunk by 
snag one-half mile below Moor’s Landing, about six miles 
below Rocheport, Mo., on July 26, 1883. It settled in about 
two and one-half feet of water. Assistance was rendered by 
the ferry steamer BIRDIE BRENT, and the steamer was raised 
and repaired. 

ROsEBUD. Stern-wheel, 286 tons, 177.4’x31.3’x4’, built at 
Pittsburg, Pa., in 1877. Had two engines, 13”x5’, two boilers, 
24’x45”, allowed a working pressure of 145 lbs. Owned by 
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the Benton Packet Company. Sank while lying at the landing 
at the railroad warehouse at Bismarck, N. D., on June 16, 1896, 
and became a total loss. The river was falling rapidly, and 
the steamer settled on submerged piling. Loss reported as 
$10,000. 

ROsEBUD. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 24 tons, 76 feet 
long. Owned by the Scalp Creek Ferry Company. While 
lying at the bank at Scalp Creek, six miles below Wheeler, 
S. D., was caught on rocks when the river fell, and broke in 
two, in Sept., 1896, and became a total loss. Vessel valued at 
$1,000. 

RoweENA. Side-wheel, 200 feet long. Sunk by snag in 
Penn’s Bend, just above St. Charles, Mo., on Mar. 14, 1850. 
It sank to its hurricane roof, and with its cargo became a total 
loss. 

Roy Linps. Side-wheel, 64 tons, 87’x25’x3.6’, built at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., in 1887. Had two engines, 9”x3’, one 
boiler, 18’x42”, allowed a working pressure of 161 lbs. Owned 
by the Lexington Ferry, Coal and Transportation Company. 
Sunk by ice while lying in winter quarters opposite Lexington, 
Mo., on Feb. 5, 1897. The breaking of an ice gorge tore a 
large hole in its hull. Every effort was made to save the steam- 
er, but it sank in twelve feet of water and became a total loss. 

S. B. OppFELLOw. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag above 
Weston, Mo., in Aug., 1850. 

S. C. Pomeroy. Center-wheel ferryboat, 163 tons, 
built at Brownsville, Pa., in 1863. Had one engine, 20”x6’, 
two boilers, 22’x42”, allowed a working pressure of 100 lbs. 
Owned by S. C. Charliss; Captain Wm. H. Cline, master. 
Sunk at Harlem, Mo., on Mar. 23, 1877, and became a total 
loss. It was engaged as a ferry at Kansas City. 

SACREMENTO. Side-wheel. Captain Robert Becker, 
master. Sunk by snag at Hardaman’s Orchard, six miles above 
Boonville, Mo., in 1849. 

SALLIE List. Stern-wheel, 212 tons. built in 1860, Had 
two engines, 16”x414’, three boilers, 22’x36”, allowed a work- 
ing pressure of 139 Ibs. Owned by the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad Company. Sunk by snag five miles above 
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Kickapoo, Kan., on May 5, 1883. Steamer was valued at 
$10,000. It had no cargo on board. 

SaLuDA. Side-wheel, 179’x26’. Had two engines and 
two boilers. Owned and commanded by Captain Francis F. 
Belt. Sunk by snag five miles below Rocheport, Mo., in 1850. 
It was dug out of a bar that had formed around it several 
months after it had sunk, brought to St. Louis and rebuilt. It 
started for Council Bluffs, Ia., with a load of Mormon emi- 
grants, and arrived at Lexington, Mo., on April 7, 1852. The 
river was very high and the current so swift that the steamer 
could not round the point just above the town, and after wait- 
ing a couple of days without any improvement in the situation, 
Captain Belt ordered another trial. Going to the engine 
room, he inquired of the engineer how much steam was being 
carried, and upon beirg informed that they were carrying all 
the steam that the boilers could stand, the captian ordered 
more steam to be carried, and declared that he would round 
the bend or blow the boat toh—1l. He then went to the roof 
and ordered the lines cast off. The steamer swung into the 
stream and within a few minutes, the boilers exploded and 
blew the steamer to pieces. Captain Belt, Captain Chas. 
LaBarge, pilot, Captain Louis Guerette, second pilot, and 
about twenty-four others were killed, and a large number 
wounded. Peter Conrad, clerk, and the office safe were blown 
200 feet out on the bank. The surviving children of the 
passengers who were killed were adopted by citizens of Lexing- 
ton, and some of them have grown to be among the foremost 
citizens of that city. The bell of this steamer is now doing 
duty in the steeple of the Christian Church at Savannah, Mo. 

SAMUEL GaTy. Side-wheel, 294 tons, built at St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1853. Had two engines, 19”x7’, three boilers, 22’x42”, 
allowed a working pressure of 110 lbs. Built and owned by 
Captain John Baldwin; Captain Frank Dozier, master. The 
steamer took a sheer on the pilot at the point opposite Arrow 
Rock, Mo., on June 27, 1867, struck a bluff bank, knocking its 
boilers down, setting fire to the steamer, which burned and 
became a total loss. This was a very light staunch steamer, 
and was a success and a money maker. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 35 tons, 
70.6’x19x3.6’, built at Mondak, Mont., in 1917. Cutting 
bank caved on bow during the night of May 13, 1918, at 
Monddak, Mont., causing the vessel to sink and become a 
total loss. Loss reported as $4,000. 

Seitz. Sunk from unknown cause at the head of Onawa 
Bend. 

SELKIRK. Stern-wheel, 119 tons, 110’x24’x3’, built at 
McCauleysville, Minn., in 1871. Sunk by collision with the 
Northern Pacific Railway Bridge at Grand Forks, N. D., on 
Oct. 25, 1886, and became a total loss. Loss reported as $5,000. 

SENATOR. Stern-wheel, 118 tons, 115’x28’x4’, built at 
Yankton, S. D., in 1882. Had two engines, 9”x2’, one boiler, 
22’x44”, allowed a working pressure of 160 Ibs. Owned by 
the Yankton Steam Ferry Company; Captain Robert Wasson, 
master. Sunk by ice at moorings at Yankton, S. D., on Feb. 
5, 1885. Was raised and repaired. Damaged by fire to the 
extent of $2,000 at Yankton, S. D., on July 21, 1886. While 
lying on the Nebraska side of the river, opposite Yankton, 
was caught by ice floe on Mar. 11, 1887, carried down the 
river, and finally sunk at the mouth of Jim river and became 
a total loss. 

SEVENTY-S1x. Side-wheel, 181’x25.5’. Had two engines; 
Captain John Gonsaullis, master. Sunk by rocks one-half 
mile above Spring House, Mo., in 1876. 

SHAMROCK. Stern-wheel, 372 tons. Sunk by snag three 
miles above mouth of the Missouri river in 1863. 

SHOAL WATER. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag in Brickhouse 
Bend in 1828. 

SILVER Bow. Stern-wheel, owned by Captain Tom Rhea. 
Sunk by snag in the Missouri river. 

Sioux City. Side-wheel, 310 tons, 160’x30’, built at 
California, Pa., in 1871. Had two engines, 13”x4’, two boilers, 
24’x38”, allowed a working pressure of 180 lbs. Owned by 
Captain Charles Baker. Cut to pieces by running ice at Fort 
Sully, N. D., on Mar. 19, 1873. Loss reported as $12,000. 

Sonora. Side-wheel, 363 tons, built at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1857. Had two engines, 2114”x7’, three boilers, 30’x38”, 
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allowed a working pressure of 150 lbs. Owned by Joseph 
LaBarge, Jr. and B. LaBarge and others; Captain Bill 
Terrill, master. Sunk by running ice at Portland, Mo., on 
Feb. 26, 1856, and became a total loss. It had a valuable 
cargo on board. The steamer was valued at $10,000. The 
wreck still shows in low water. Quite a lot of brass and parts 
of machinery were taken off the wreck in 1916. 


SopHia M. GARDNER. Stern-wheel, 91 tons, 118.6’x25.3’x 
3.5’, built at Point Pleasant, W. Va., in 1912. Had two engines 
1134"x4’, one boiler, 18’x56”, allowed a working pressure of 
230 Ibs. Owned by Marshall Rust; Captain William Strutt- 
man (Sand Bar Bill), pilot. The steamer had just received 
a heavy coaling, and was being driven up the river in a wind- 
storm, when hog-chain brace slipped off its footing and went 
through a bottom plank, at Missouri City Bend on April 3, 
1917, causing the steamer to sink. The machinery and 
equipment were salvaged and loaded on a barge, which was 
snagged and sunk two miles below the wreck. The bell was 
recovered and was in service on the steamer G. M. when the 
latter was sunk. Loss reported as $6,000. 


SoutH Dakota. Stern-wheel, 96 tons, 137.5’x19.4’x4.5’, 
built at Running Water, S. D., in 1899. Had two engines, 
10”x4’, one boiler, 20’x44”, allowed a working pressure of 
178 lbs. Owned by Joseph Leach Sr.; Captain Joseph Leach, 
Jr., master. Destroyed by fire between Running Water and 
Yankton, S. D., on May 10, 1902. Loss reported as $8,000 
on steamer and $5,000 on cargo. 

SoutH Dakota. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 45 tons, 77’x 
17’x3.6’, built at Chamberlain, S. D., in 1914. Owned by 
A. L. Jekyll. Sunk by snag at Lower Brule, S. D., in April, 
1923, and became a total loss. Vessel valued at $2,000. 

SPREAD EAGLE. Side-wheel, 397 tons, built at Browns- 
ville, Pa., in 1857. Had two engines, 22”x7’, three boilers, 
24’x44”", allowed a working pressure of 114 lbs. Owned by 
Charles P. Chouteau and others, Captain John B. LaBarge, 
master. Sunk by snag in Pinckney Bend, about three miles 
above New Haven, Mo., in March, 1864. 
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STATIE FIsHER. Center-wheel ferryboat, 106 tons, 122’x 
28’x4’, built at Jeffersonville, Ind., in 1875. Had one engine, 
1614"x5’, one boiler, 22’x42”, allowed a working pressure of 
100 lbs. Owned by the Capital City Ferry Company. Dam- 
aged by running ice while in winter quarters at Jefferson City, 
Mo., on Mar. 28, 1885, to the extent of $500. While crossing 
the river at Jefferson City on Mar. 28, 1890, a squall of wind 
drove the steamer ashore on a rock, breaking a large hole in 
the hull, and causing it to sink. Was raised and repaired at 
a cost of $1,500. While lying in winter quarters at Jefferson 
City, was sunk by ice gorge on Feb. 19, 1893, and became a 
total loss. Loss reported as $3,500. 

St. AnTHoNy. Side-wheel. Captain Jim Gonsaullis, 
master. Destroyed by fire opposite St. Charles, Mo., on 
Mar. 25, 1851. 

St. CHARLES. Side-wheel, single engine. Destroyed by 
fire at Richmond Landing, opposite Lexington, Mo., on July 
2, 1836. Loss estimated at $12,000. Insured for $3,000. 

St. Louis Oak. Side-wheel. Captain Jim Dozier, master. 
Sunk by snag at Howards Bend in 1847. 

St. Luke. Side-wheel, 720 tons, 210’x36’x7’, built at St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1868. Had two engines, 22’’x6’, three boilers, 
26’x40”, allowed a working pressure of 135 lbs. Owned by 
the Missouri River Packet Company; Captain George Keith, 
master. This steamer was built by Captain Joe Kinney for 
the mountain trade, and was known as the “‘Yellow Hammer,” 
and was the only packet to make two round trips a week be- 
tween St. Louis and Jefferson City. Collided with bridge at 
Kansas City, Mo., on Sept. 15, 1874, causing damage amounting 
to $2,000. While bound down the river on May 2, 1875, it 
struck the St. Charles bridge and sunk one-half mile below, 
becoming a total loss. Captain Thomas Townsend, pilot, 
John Pennebaker, mate. The river was very high at the time 
and the current swift. Four deck passengers and six of the 
deck crew were lost. Loss reported as $27,000. 

St. Mary. Side-wheel, 295 tons, built at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1855. Had two engines, 24”x6’, two boilers, 24’x46”, 
allowed a working pressure of 116 lbs. Owned by John M. 
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Cabbel; Captain Mott Morrison, master. While enroute from 
St. Joseph to Omaha, it hit a snag at Hemmes Landing on 
Sept. 4, 1858, broke in two and became a total loss. Loss 
reported as $18,000. 

St. PauL. Side-wheel, 358 tons, built at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1847. Had two engines, 18%4"x8’, three boilers, 28’x40”, 
allowed a working pressure of 140 lbs. Owned by J. H. Cole 
and Martin Burke; Captain J. H. Cole, master. Sunk by 
snag near the foot of Mokane Bend, Mo., about 1851, and 
became a total loss. 

SuLLy. Stern-wheel, 280 tons, built at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1867. Had two engines, 1514"x5’, two boilers, 22’x40”, al- 
lowed a working pressure of 115 lbs. Owned and commanded 
by Captain C. A. Cunningham. Sunk by snag in Smith’s 
Bend, above Doniphan, Mo., on Oct. 22, 1869, and became 
a total loss. Part of the cargo was saved in a damaged condi- 
tion. Loss on steamer reported as $15,000. 

SULTAN. Side-wheel. Captain Jim McCloy, master. 
Sunk by snag in Sultan Bend, above Amazonia, Mo., in 1857. 

SuNSET. Stern-wheel, 170 tons, built at Pittsburg, Pa., 
in 1865. Had two engines, 14”x4’, two boilers, 20’x40”, al- 
lowed a working pressure of 134 lbs. Owned by A. R. Daven- 
port and Austin M. Tate; Captain A. R. Davenport, master. 
Sunk by snag 40 miles below Sioux City, la., on July 18, 1869, 
and became a total loss. Loss reported as $5,000. 

Susan. Stern-wheel, 198 tons, 128.4’x34.2’x5.1’, built at 
Rock Island, Ill., in 1896. Had two engines, 15%4"x4’, one 
boiler, 24’x48”, allowed a working pressure of 160 Ibs. Owned 
and commanded by Captain G. M. Sively. Sunk by snag 
at Desota, Neb., on Oct. 3, 1907, and became a total loss. 
Loss reported as $5,000. 


Sustr. Stern-wheel motor ferry, 25 tons, 75.5’x18’x2.8’, 
built at Chamberlain, S. D., in 1902. Owned by Abner Ayers. 
While crossing the river at Le Beau, S. D., on Aug. 2, 1911, 
cattle broke down cross fence and slid on slippery deck, 
causing the vessel to careen, fill with water and sink. Engines 
salvaged. Loss reported as $5,000. 
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SusiE B. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 41 tons, 80’x26’x3’, 
built at Running Water, S. D., in 1903. Owned by Captain, 
Joseph Leach. Sunk by ice floe at Running Water, S. D., 
on Mar. 8, 1907, and became a total loss. Loss reported as 
$4,000. 

T. L. CRAwForpD. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag at Harde- 
man’s Orchard, six miles above Boonville, Mo., in 1857. 

T. L. McGmi. Side-wheel, 959 tons, built at New 
Albany, Ind., in 1857. Had two engines, 241%4”"x7’, four 
boilers, 26’x42’’, allowed a working pressure of 148 lbs. 
Owned by Wm. M. McPherson and others. Sunk by snag in 
1870, causing damage to the extent of $4,000. Was raised 
and repaired. Destroyed by fire at Shoefly Landing on Jan. 
16, 1871. 

T. T. Hit~tMANn. Stern-wheel, 196 tons, built at Paducah, 
Ky., in 1875. Had two engines, 10%"x4’, two boilers, 14’x 
38”, allowed a working pressure of 122 lbs. Owned and 
commanded by Captain J. A. Stine. Sunk by snag on the 
bar in Miami Bend, Mo., on Aug. 23, 1882. Loss reported 
as $3,500. 

Tacony. Side-wheel, 390 tons, built at Paducah, Ky., 
in 1864. Had two engines, *91%4"x4%’, two boilers, 24’x42”, 
allowed a working pressure of 137 Ibs. Owned by the Lexing- 
ton Railroad and Transportation Company, Captain D. C. 
Riter, master. Sunk from unknown cause at Fort Peck, 
Mont., in 1870. 

TAMMERLANE. Side-wheel, 250 tons. Sunk by snag at 
the foot of Wakeudah Prairie in 1848. 

TeMPEST. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag at Upper Bon- 
homme Island, about 28 miles above Yankton, S. D., in 
1865. 

TENNESSEE. Stern-wheel. Captain Joe Wheeler, master. 
Captain S. E. Weaver, pilot. Sunk by snag at right bank at 
head of Louisville Bend on April 25, 1869, and became a total 
loss. Part of the cargo was saved. Steamer was valued at 
$12,000. 

TENNESSEE. Stern-wheel, 334 tons, 170’x32’x5.5’, built 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., in 1897. Had two engines, 14”x5’, two 
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boilers, 22’x44”, allowed a working pressure of 171 lbs. Owned 
by the Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Company. 
Sunk by snag in Little Blue Bend, Mo., on Sept. 15, 1908, 
and became a total loss. $1,500 salvage recovered. Loss on 
steamer and cargo reported as $25,000. 

THE ELK. Stern-wheel motor vessel. 77 tons, 128.6’x 
25.7'x4’, built at Williston, N. D., in 1912. Owned by the 
Decatur Navigation Company, Captain Wallace Walter, pilot. 
Sunk by snag about five miles above Little Sioux river on 
Oct. 14, 1918. The vessel had on board 60 tons of coal, lumber 
and merchandise, valued at $500. The U. S. Snagboat 
McPherson salvaged the machinery. Loss $5,000. 

THE REE. Stern-wheel motor ferry, 22 tons, 63’x22.5’x 
3.3’, built at Mondak, Mont., in 1914. Owned by E. W. Chase. 
Destroyed by ice break-up at Mondak, Mont., on April 9, 
1917. Loss reported as $1,800. 

THE WoLF. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 32 tons, 62.8’x 
15.5’x3.3’, built at Williston, N. D., in 1918. Owned by Joseph 
Johnson. Sunk by ice floe while in winter quarters at Willis- 
ton, N. D., in the fall of 1921, and became a total loss, except 
the machinery, which was salvaged. Loss reported as $1,700. 

THos. JEFFERSON. Side-wheel. Owned by the U. S. 
Government. Sunk by snag near Cote Sans Dessein Landing, 
about one mile above Bonnots Mill, Mo., in June, 1819. This 
was one of a fleet of steamers in the celebrated Long’s 
Yellowstone expedition, the object of which was to ascertain 
whether the Missouri river was navigable for steamboats. It 
was the first steamboat wrecked in the Missouri river. 


Timour. Side-wheel, 272 tons, built at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1851. Had two engines, 19”x7’, three boilers, 28’x40”, 
allowed a working pressure of 150 lbs. Owned by Edmund 
F. Dix, Charles F. Eckler and others; Captain Edmund F. 
Dix, master. Destroyed by boiler explosion while at a 
wood-yard about three miles below Jefferson City, Mo., on 
Aug. 20, 1854, killing nineteen persons, including the master, 
pilot and clerk. The office safe was thrown on top of the 
bluff by the force of the explosion. Many of the passengers 
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were up in the woods picking wild flowers, which probably 
saved their lives. The wreck can yet be seen at low water. 

Tom Morcan. Stern-wheel, 97 tons, built at Hobbs Mill, 
in 1866. Had two engines, 8”x16”, one boiler, 12’x48”, al- 
lowed a working pressure of 96 lbs. Owned by Morgan, 
Baker and Hall; Captain Wm. Gould, pilot. Sunk from un- 
known cause in the vicinity of Leavenworth, Kan., on Feb. 
5, 1866. Steamer valued at $12,000. 

Tom Ropcers. Stern-wheel, 66 tons, built at Grand 
River, Mo. Had one engine, 12”x3’, one boiler, 14’x46’, 
allowed a working pressure of 100 lbs. Owned by J. M. Green 
and others. Destroyed by fire while lying up for the night 
at Arrow Rock, Mo., on May 5, 1887. Loss reported as $1,500. 

TRENTON. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag a few miles below 
St. Charles, Mo., on April 3, 1833. 

Tropic. Side-wheel, 300 tons, 225’x33’. Captain Joe 
Nansen, master. Sunk by snag one-half mile below and op- 
posite Waverly, Mo., on Oct. 14, 1857, and became a total 
loss. 12 or 15 lives reported lost. This was one of the Light- 
ning Line packets, and was old and of little value. 

TwILicut. Side-wheel, 180’x32’, built at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1865. Had two engines, 16’x414’,two boilers, 22’x42”, 
allowed a working pressure of 131 lbs. Owned by John P. 
Kiser, J. Henry, C. M. Sombart and H. W. McPherson; 
Captain Wm. Massie, master. Sunk by snag opposite the 
mouth of Fire Creek, one-half mile above Napoleon, Mo., in 
Sept. 1865. It was bound up the river heavily loaded, a large 
part of the cargo being whiskey. For years efforts have been 
made to recover the contents of the hold, with some success. 
One party of wreckers built a cofferdam around the hull, 
pumped it out, and recovered a barrel of whiskey. All hands 
celebrated the event by getting drunk, and before they be- 
came sober, the rising river flooded the cofferdam, causing it 
to collapse. 

TyLerR. Stern-wheel. Captain Al. Dodd, pilot. Sunk 
from unknown cause just above St. Charles, Mo., in 1878 or 
79. 
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UMPIRE (No. 2). Stern-wheel, 110 tons, built at Newport, 
Ky., in 1852. Had two engines, 1314"x314’, two boilers, 20’x 
35”, allowed a working pressure of 120 Ibs. Captain Lewis 
Baldwin, master. Destroyed by fire at the mouth of the 
Osage river in June, 1860. 

UNCLE SAM. Stern-wheel, 360 tons, 160’x32’x5’, built at 
Sterling Island, Ill., in 1898. Formerly steamer JAcoB 
RICHTMAN. Had two engines, 14”x6’, two boilers, 26’x40’, 
allowed a working pressure of 160 Ibs. Owned by the Missouri 
River Navigation Company, Captain E. H. Mattheus, master. 
While backing away from the landing at Kansas City, Mo., 
on May 18, 1910, came into collision with a sand barge, which 
was navigated at the time by a cable from shore to a steam 
capstan on the barge. The force of the collision caused the 
steamer to sink almost immediately after it had run ashore, 
and become a total loss. It had ninety-five passengers on 
board, but there was no loss of life, due partly to the heroism 
of John J. Pryor, one of the owners, who, although he could not 
swim, stood by and prevented panic, and saw that all the 
passengers were landed safely. Loss reported as $20,000. 

UNDINE. Center-wheel ferryboat, 115’x30’. Owned and 
commanded by Captain William Braithwaite. Sunk by ice 
just above Bismarck bridge on April 13, 1886, and became a 
total loss. This steamer was built out of the steamer DENVER. 

UnpINE. Center-wheel ferryboat, 72 tons, 112’x30’x2’, 
built at Mound City, Ind., in 1873. Had one engine, 17”x4’, 
two boilers, 14’x36”, allowed a working pressure of 110 Ibs. 
Owned by the Lexington Ferry, Coal and Railroad Trans- 
portation Company, Captain T. J. Anderson, master. While 
lying at Lexington, Mo., on Sept. 5, 1889, the steamer filled 
and sank due to the oakum having worked out of the seams 
in the hull, and became a total loss. Loss reported as $10,000. 

Union. Center-wheel ferryboat, 72 tons, built at Bruns- 
wick, Mo., in 1861. Had one engine, 16’x4’, one boiler, 16’x 
42”, allowed a working pressure of 110 lbs. Owned by Mc- 
Clane, McNeider and Cameron; Captain Jimmy Emmonds, 
master. Sunk by snag opposite old Fort Lincoln, Dakota 
Territory, in 1879. 
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Uritpa. Stern-wheel. Captain John C. Ball, pilot. Sunk 
by snag at the foot of Kate Sweeney Bend on April 23, 1869. 
Loss reported as $10,000. 

VELMA. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 7 tons, 38’x8’. Owned 
by Wm. Mack. Lost in high wind at Boonville, Mo., on 
Mar. 15, 1918. Loss $550. 

VICE PRESIDENT. Side-wheel, 197 tons, 164’x34’x5’, built 
at Madison, Ind., in 1872. Had two engines, 18”x54’, four 
boilers, 22’x42”, allowed a working pressure of 125 lbs. C. 
W. Holdredge, managing owner, Captain Overton Butt, 
master, Captain John Gonsaullis, pilot. While descending the 
river near Aspinwall, Neb., on May 23, 1889, it collided with 
a wire cable stretched across the river for the purpose of 
navigating a ferryboat from shore to shore, taking off 
chimneys and pilot house. Captain Gonsaullis was carried 
away with the wreckage and fell to the lower deck, sustaining 
injuries which caused his death several hours later. Damage 
to steamer reported as $1,500. The steamer was totally de- 
stroyed by fire at Cape Girardeau, Mo., on the Mississippi 
river on Feb. 14, 1892. 

Victor. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 35 tons, 80.7’x18.6'x4’, 
built at Kansas City, Mo., in 1910. Owned by the Massman 
Construction Company. Took fire from engine back-fire five 
miles below Lexington, Mo., on Dec. 1, 1920, burned to the 
water’s edge and broke in two. The crew escaped by getting 
on a barge in tow and cutting loose. 

VIENNA. Stern-wheel, 73 tons. 89.6’x24’x2.3’. built at 
Plattsmouth, Neb., in 1879. Formerly steamer CITY OF 
PLATTSMOUTH. Had two engines, 8”x14”, one boiler, 12’x40”, 
allowed a working pressure of 110 Ibs. Owned by E. Schleff 
and others; Captain Henry Zeiblin, pilot. Sunk by snag one- 
half mile below New Haven, Mo., on Dec. 10, 1889, and be- 
came a total loss. Part of the cargo was saved. Loss re- 
ported as $1,000. 

VicTorIA. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 60 tons, 84.6’x22’x 
3.9’, built at Buford, N. D., in 1907. Owned by the Victoria 
Elevator Company. While lying at Buford, N. D., on April 
2, 1912, ice broke hull to such an extent that it settled in the 
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mud, warped out of shape, and had to be dismantled. Loss 
$7,000. 

Vint STILLINGs. Center-wheel ferryboat, 177 tons, 131.6’ 
x31’x3.9’, built at Metropolis, IIl., in 1881. Formerly steamer 
WILLIE CapDE. Had one engine, 20”x5’, two boilers, 22’x42”, 
allowed a working pressure of 125 lbs. Owned by Seltzer 
Bros. Sunk by ice while in winter quarters at Sioux City, Ia., 
during the winter of 1897-98, and became a total loss. 

VioLA BELLE. Side-wheel, 454 tons, built at Pearl 
Landing, Ill., in 1866. Had two engines, 17”x6’, three boilers, 
22’x36”, allowed a working pressure of 130 lbs. Owned by 
Augustus C. Erfort and others. Sunk by snag in 1870. Was 
raised and repaired. Hit snag at Smith’s Bar, Doniphan 
Bend, Mo., on Aug. 21, 1871, while bound up stream, and sunk 
in six feet of water. Before it could be raised, the bar cut 
away, and the steamer broke in two, and with its cargo, 
became a total loss. Steamer valued at $15,000, and cargo 
at $8,000. 

W. J. BenHAN. Stern-wheel, 288 tons, 160’x33’, built at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., in 1873. Sunk by ice at Bismarck, N. D., 
on Mar. 28, 1884, amd became a total loss. Steamer was 
valued at $10,000, and was insured for $3,000. 

W. W. WALKER. Side-wheel, 237 tons, built at Industry, 
Pa., in 1867. Had two engines, 20”x614’, four boilers, 22’x38”, 
allowed a working pressure of 12144 lbs. Owned by John I, 
Blair and others; Captain Joseph Loomis, master. Sunk by 
snag near Plattsmouth, Neb., on Nov. 14, 1874, and became 
a total loss. Had no cargo on board. Loss reported as $12,000. 


Ws. J. Lewis. Side-wheel, 597 tons, built at Metropolis, 
Ill., in 1866. Had two engines, 22”x6’, three boilers, 22’x44”, 
allowed a working pressure of 131 Ibs. Sunk by snag in Brick- 
house Bend on Sept. 14, 1874. Was raised and repaired. 
Damage reported as $1,000. Destroyed by fire at Chester, 
Ill., on the Mississippi river, on Mar. 16, 1875. This steamer 
made its maiden trip to Fort Benton, returning to St. Louis in 
sixty days, with a clear profit of $60,000, paying for herself 
in one trip. 
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WAKENDAH. Side-wheel, 300 tons, 160’x27’. Owned by 
Messrs. Converse, Tompkins, Kennet and White; Captain J. 
M. Converse, master. Sunk by rocks at Sibley Chain of 
Rocks, at the mouth of Fishing river, on April 2, 1846. 


WALK IN THE WATER. Side-wheel. Sunk by snag in 
Thomas, or Miller’s Bend in the eighties. 


Warsaw. Small steamer. Sunk by snag at Bonhomme 
Island, Mo., in Mar., 1846. It had in tow the hull of the 


wrecked steamer LEXINGTON, which was cut loose and saved. 
No cargo on board. 


WASHINGTON. Center-wheel ferryboat, 53 tons, built at 
Wellsville, Ohio, in 1867. Had one engine, 12”x3%4’, one 
boiler, 20’x40”, allowed a working pressure of 125 lbs. Owned 
by August Wohlt. Captain Henry L. Heckmann, master. 
Took fire while crossing the river at Hermann, Mo., on April 
10, 1880, and became a total loss. Loss reported at $1,500. 
There were no lifeboats on board, and two sisters by the 
name of Price, who were large and fat, jumped into the river 
and floated till they were picked up by a skiff. Another 
woman, thin and lean, drowned. 

Watoosa. Stern-wheel, 127 tons, built at Brownsville, 
Pa., in 1857. Had two engines, 15144”"x4’, three boilers, 
20’x36”, allowed a working pressure of 139 Ibs. While bound 
from Council Bluffs to St. Joseph, on Sept. 26, 1858, was sunk 
by snag in 15 feet of water, 12 miles above St. Joseph, Mo., 
and with its cargo, became a total loss. 


WAVERLY. Side-wheel, 452 tons, 200’x34’, built at St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1866. Had two engines, 17”x5’, two boilers, 
22’x44”, allowed a working pressure of 131 lbs. Owned by 
John P. Keiser, Thomas Raigin and Thomas W. Rhea; Captain 
Thomas W. Rhea, master. While en route from Omaha to 
St. Louis, was struck by snag in Bowling Green Bend on Nov. 
24, 1867, and became a total loss, except the machinery, which 
was salvaged. Loss reported as $45,000 on the steamer and 
$5,000 on the cargo. The steamer was brought out new in 


1866, making its first trip to Fort Benton, Mont. 


It made 
$50,000 in one trip. 
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WELLs. Stern-wheel motor vessel, 14 tons, 66.1’x11.2’x 
2.5’, built at Linn Creek, Mo., in 1910. Owned by W. E. 
Wells. Sunk near Kruser Ferry, Csage river, on the night 
of July 5, 1916, due to general leaking from open seams of 
long standing. Loss $500. 

Winona. Side-wheel, 247 tons, built at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1852. Had two engines, 20"x614’, two boilers, 28’x42”, 
allowed a working pressure of 185 lbs. Owned by Robert. 
Barcley, John McClurg, and W. D. Murphy; Captain R. M. 
Barcley, master. Sunk by snag on Aug. 8, 1854. Was raised 
and repaired. Sunk by snag in Augusta Bend, Aug. 26, 
1854. Was raised and repaired. While on down trip from 
Glasgow, Mo., was sunk by snag in nine feet of water at 
Stanley’s Island, near Claysville, Mo., on Nov. 10, 1855. Was 
again raised and repaired. Steamer was valued at $12,000. 

WESTERN. Stern-wheel, 475 tons, 212’x34’, built at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in 1872. Had two engines, 16”x5’, three boilers, 
24’x38”, allowed a working pressure of 132 lbs. Owned by 
the Western Transportation Company. Was cut down by 
the ice and crushed against the bank during the great ice 
gorge at Yankton, S. D., on Mar. 27, 1881. After the steamer 
sank, a large field of ice ran against it with such force as to 
flatten the port boiler. Loss reported as $12,000. 

Weston. Side-wheel. Captain William Littlejohn, 
master. Destroyed by fire at the head of St. Charles Island 
in 1843. Fire was discovered in the hold after it had made 
considerable progress, the hatches were battened down to con- 
fine the fire to the hold, and the steamer was run ashore. The 
cabin furniture, books of the vessel, and lives of passengers, 
and crew were saved. An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
scuttle the vessel. The cargo consisted principally of hemp, 
tobacco and wheat. It was a fine, new steamer, and was 
insured at Pittsburg for $8,000. There were nearly seventy 
passengers on board, and through the coolness and presence 
of mind of the officers, they all escaped uninjured. 

WEsTON. Stern-wheel, 89 tons, 110’x30’x4.5’, built at 
Running Water, S. D., in 1901. Had two engines, 10”x4’ 
one boiler, 20’x44”, allowed a working pressure of 170 Ibs. 
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Formerly steamer LITTLE Maup. Owned by the Benton 
Packet Company. While bound from Bismarck to Fort Yates, 
N. D., it struck a snag on Sept. 7, 1909, and sunk, becoming 
a total loss. Loss $6,000. 

WEstT WIND. Side-wheel, 350 tons, built at Pittsburg, 
Pa., in 1860. Had two engines, 18”x7’, three boilers, 24’x44” 
allowed a working pressure of 114 lbs. Destroyed by fire at 
Glasgow, Mo., on Oct. 16, 1864. The steamer was in the 
Government service, and had brought troops down the river 
and landed them at Glasgow a day or two before the town was 
attacked by General John B. Clark and General Joe O. 
Shelby. The town was captured on Saturday, Oct. 15, 1864, 
after a day’s fighting. The steamer burned the following 
night. 

WHITE CLoupD BELLE. Stern-wheel motor ferryboat, 22 
tons, 62.9’x21.2’x3.5’, built at White Cloud, Kan., in 1911. 
Owned by Frank Mantine. While lying in winter quarters 
at Wellington, Mo., was cut down by ice floe and sunk on 
Feb. 24, 1916, becoming a total loss. The channel of the 
river, having cut in, is now running where the vessel sank. 
Loss reported as $1,500. 

WILLIAM BarrD. Stern-wheel. While enroute from St. 
Louis to Sioux City with a large and valuable cargo, and 150 
passengers, was sunk by snag one mile below and opposite 
Waverly, Mo., on April 19, 1858. No loss of life. Steamer 
valued at $15,000. 

YANKTON. Center-wheel ferryboat, 32 tons, built at St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1866. Had one engine, 12”x314’, one boiler, 
20’x38”, allowed a working pressure of 95 lbs. Owned by 
Bramble, Miner and Foster; Captain Jacob Branch, pilot. 
Sunk by snag at Yankton, S. D., in 1870, and became a total 
loss, except the machinery, which was salvaged and later 
placed on the steamer KATIE. 


YELLOWSTONE. Stern-wheel, built at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1864. Had two engines, 1614"x5’, two boilers, 18’x46”, 
allowed a working pressure of 140 lbs. Steamer was heaving 
over Buffalo Rapids in the Yellowstone river, when the line 
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parted and it was carried down on the rocks and sunk. Ac- 
cident occurred in 1870. 

ZEPHYR. Stern-wheel, 216 tons, built at Brownsville, 
Pa., in 1864. Had two engines, 1914"x41y’, three boilers, 
24’x36”, allowed a working pressure of 140 Ibs. Owned by 
Captain Ben Johnson. Sunk on rocks near Sibley, Mo., on 
July 20, 1870, and became a total loss. Loss reported as 
$4,000. This steamer was built for the Arkansas river trade. 
It was loaded with railroad ties when it sank. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


““MISSOURI” 
Where the sun’s a little brighter and the skies are more serene, 
Where the bloom’s a little sweeter and the grass a bit more 
green, 
Where Nature isn’t just a loving mother, but a queen— 
And a queen of perfect beauty—that’s Missouri. 


Where kindness is proverbial and honesty’s the same, 
Where hearty hospitality has won an honored fame, 

Where right-down meanness isn’t even known, except by name, 
And friends are friends to count on—that’s Missouri. 


Where big hearts, true and tender, and yet staunch and strong, 
abound, 


Where God so gives His blessings that the proofs of them are 
found 
In the glory of the harvests, in a people hale and sound, 
In contentment, peace and plenty—that’s Missouri! 
—Eugene Field. 


MISS LEAGUE MAKES ANOTHER VALUABLE DONATION 

Miss Nettie League, of Hannibal, Missouri, is the donor 
of fourteen volumes of early newspapers. These are as 
follows: 

Hannibal, Tri-Weekly Messenger, July 15, 1852—Oct. 11, 
1853; Oct. 14, 1854-Nov. 13, 1858. 

Hannibal, Daily Messenger, Dec. 7, 1858-Dec. 6, 1859. 

Hannibal, Messenger, Sept. 10, 1857-Sept. 1, 1859. 

Hannibal, Journal, March 15-Sept. 21, 1853. 

Hannibal, National Democrat, Dec. 25, 1856-March 12, 
1857. 

Lafayette, Louisiana Spectator, March 1, 1850-Feb. 21, 
1851. 

Palmyra, Southern Sentinel, Jan. 7, 1857-Sept. 15, 1858. 

Palmyra, Weekly Whig, Jan. 1, 1857-Sept. 2, 1858. 
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These constitute an invaluable addition to the Society’s 
files. This is the second of Miss League’s donations to-this 
Society. The first, made some months ago in remembrance 
of her father, William T. League, who was one of Hannibal’s 
foremost pioneer editors, together with this set of fourteen 
volumes, makes this Society’s files of northeast Missouri news- 
papers very complete during the ’40s and 50s. Miss League’s 
splendid public spirit in making this donation is commend- 
able, and places the Society under lasting obligation to her. 


FIRST CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF THE MIDDLE WEST TO BE 
ESTABLISHED AT ST. JOSEPH 


The Natural Science Club of the St. Joseph Junior 
College, under the direction of Miss Orrel M. Andrews, is 
sponsoring the establishment of a Children’s Museum in St. 
Joseph, which will be the first institution of its kind in the 
middle west. It is to be modeled after the Children’s Museum 


of Brooklyn, New York—the first in the world, established in 
1899. 


The museum is to be a public institution, open at all 
times to the children. Its purpose is to “inculcate in the 
minds of the children a love of American traditions and a 
reverence for American ideals.’ It is to make them “con- 
servationists of nature and all her glory.’ The facilities 
afforded by the museum will be used to supplement the work 
of the schools in natural science, history, geography, etc. 


Not only will the museum, when achieved, be of great 
value to the children of the middle west, and of St. Joseph 
in particular, but the fact that the children themselves are 
backing the movement means much to them. The movement 
is arousing the creative sentiment within the children and is 
instilling in them a fine civic spirit. They believe that what 
has been done by the children in eastern cities can be done 
by them, and the people of St. Joseph are sharing the en- 
thusiasm of the younger generation. 

Already the idea has become more than a dream. Dr. 
Richard Sutton of Kansas City has offered to place in the 
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museum a very valuable collection of specimens gathered by 
him on hunting expeditions through India and Africa; many 
citizens of St. Joseph and throughout the state have promised 
to contribute interesting specimens; other museums through- 
out the country have offered to place material in the museum 
on loan either gratis or for a nominal rent. The problem of 
obtaining museum objects is no longer paramount. The 
real problem which now exists is the obtaining of funds for the 
rental of a suitable building to house the objects already 
available. 


“THE CONTEMPT CASE” OF GENERAL JOHN B. CLARK 
BY DOUGLASS STEWART 


In the July, 1926, number of the Review appears an 
article on General John B. Clark by C. H. Magee (pp. 489- 
493), and a comment by Colonel W. D. Vandiver (pp. 493- 
494) ; concerning ‘“The Contempt Case.” 


Mr. Magee recites the case, State of Missouri ¥s. Patrick 
McIntire, as having originated in Sullivan county and later 
taken to Livingston county on a change of venue. Colonel 
Vandiver, author of an article appearing in the January, 
1926, Review, (p. 226), entitled ‘‘Reminiscences of General 
John B. Clark,” takes issue with Dr. Magee and cites, as his 
authorities for stating that the case was taken to Chariton 
rather than Livingston county, Stevens’ Missouri the Center 
State, and Walter Williams’ History of Northwest Missouri, 
and even quotes ‘Col. R. C. Clark, son of the old General 
Clark” as saying that the case was in Chariton county. 
(July Review, pp. 493-494.) 


Be that as it may. The records of the circuit court of 
Livingston county show that the case was actually tried in 
Chillicothe, Livingston county, and the defendant was 
acquitted. 
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Witness: 
State of Missouri 
County of Sullivan 


The State of Missouri to Esom Hannan, John Burger. 
Greetings. You are hereby commanded to be and appear 
before the Honorable, the Judge of the Livingston Circuit 
Court on 1st day of next regular term thereof it being the 
3rd day of April A. D., 1848, to be begun and held in the 
town of Chillicothe. 

To give evidence in a certain matter of controversy in 
said court pending wherein the State of Missouri is plaintiff 
and Patrick McIntire is defendant on the part of the plaintiff 
and depart for said court without leave. Here of Fail not 
your peril. Given under my hand the 3lst day of March, 
A. D., 1848. 

R. D. Morison, 
Justice of the Peace. 


The State of Missouri} 
vs. fie the Livingston Co. Circuit Court. 
Patrick McIntire. 

This was an indictment for felonious murder found in 
the Sullivan circuit court and brought to Livingston county 
on a change of venue where the defendant was acquitted 
upon trial by a jury at April term thereof A. D. 1848 & dis- 
charged. 

(Signed) W. Halliburton, cirt. atty. 


State of Missouri 
Vs. iat for Murder. 
Patrick McIntire | 
It is ordered that the elisor in this cause appointed remove 
the body of Patrick McIntire the defendant in this cause to 
the jail of the county of Livingston and deliver him to the 
keeper of said jail of Livingston county together with a copy of 
order (?) by virtue of which he is imprisoned. 
Wm. G. Parler, Elisor of Sullivan county. 
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The State of Missouri) 


Vs. Indictment for Murder. 
Patrick McIntire 


Ordered that B. F. Tarr & R. D. Morrison be & are 
appointed to assist in this prosecution. 


The State of Missouri 


Vs. Indictment for Murder. 
Patrick McIntire 


And now at this came the circuit attorney who prosecutes 
for the state of Missouri in this cause as well as the said de- 
fendant in his own proper person & it being demanded of 
him how he will acquit himself of that matter and things 
alleged against him in said indictment for plea thereof says 
he is not guilty in manner and form as charged against him 
in said indictment & for his trial puts himself upon the county 
whereupon came a jury . 


Sheriff's account—(James Leeper was sheriff of Livingston 
county at this time.) 
Indictment, 25c. 
Petition to change venue, 1214c. 
Copy of record to Livingston Co., 1,500 words, 75c. 
Certificate and seal, 25c. 
1 day’s attendance and 20 miles travel, $1.50. 
1 day’s attendance, $1.30. 
To sheriff of Livingston county for furnishing fuel and 
bedding for prisoner for 65 days, $15.00. 
Administering 48 oaths, $1.20. 
Taking recognizance of witness, 12)4c. 
Issuing three subpoenas, 37c. 
Calling jury, 12c. 
Calling 68 witnesses, $1.70. 
Boarding prisoner 1 day, 25c. 
Boarding prisoner 64 days, $16.00. 
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Furnishing jury with bedding, $5.00. 
to John Graves. 

Boarding jury 5 days, $42.00. 
to John Graves. 


The names of the jurors were: Samuel Ashby, William 
Nancy, William Linville, Thomas Broyles, John Ryan, 
William Walker, William B. Graves, James R. Bell, A. T. 
Purcell, William Knox, Brannock Curtis, Lucas. 





State of Missouri 
vs. Indictment for Murder. 
Patrick McIntire. 


Removed from Sullivan. to Livingston Co. 
Fees of Elizor W. G. Porter & Guard: 
Removing prisoner to Livingston county, $7.00. 
90 miles travel, $5.40. 
Self & two guards, $6.00. 
The above is a correct statement of invoices. ‘ . up 
to his delivery to the jailer of Livingston county. 


Feb. 3, 1848. William G. Porter, 
Elizor 


One document is signed: We the undersigned judge and 
c. atty. for the 11th judicial district: (Livingston county is 
now in the 36th judicial district.) 


James A. Clark, judge 
W. Halliburton, cirt. atty. 


SMALL COUNTY PARKS 


From the Kansas City Star, April 17, 1927. 

A network of small county parks, supplementing the 
present undeveloped state park system, is visualized by 
Senator W. R. Painter of Carrollton. 

Mr. Painter sponsored a bill in the recent legislature, 
soon to become a law, to permit county courts to make a 


A 
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small tax levy to acquire and maintain county parks. The 
purpose of this measure is not only to provide recreation 
places for the rural communities but for the preservation of 
places of historic interest. 

Most of the present state parks, primarily intended as 
game and fish preserves, are in rather inaccessible parts of 
the Ozarks. Few are near a center of population, except the 
Mark Twain Park in Monroe county, Arrow Rock Park in 
Saline county, and the tract recently acquired in Saline county. 
The county park idea, such as originated in Jackson county, 
was to provide recreation places within a few hours of popula- 
tion centers. 

“Several counties already are taking an interest in the 
new law,” Mr. Painter says. “There are many historic 
spots in the state adaptable for park purposes. Carroll 
county has Mormon Hill near DeWitt where the Mormons in 
1838 made the fight which is familiar to Missouri historians. 
Lafayette county has the site of the Battle of Lexington. 
Saline county now has a state park at historic Arrow Rock. 
Many other counties have historic sites worthy of preserva- 
tion as county parks. 


“The thought behind the county park bill was that parks 
were as essential to the happiness of the rural population as 
to the people of the large cities. No provision has been made 
for recreation among the country people. 

“It is hoped in a few years county parks will be found 
in all parts of the state with recreation facilities for children 
and adults. Golf, tennis, baseball and playgrounds for 
children may be provided.” 


NEOSHO, “PURE WATER” 
BY TYRA BARLOW HUDSON 


Neosho is an Indian word meaning, Pure Water, and the 
original American citizens, who before the coming of the pale 
face, roamed the forests of the Ozark region could not have 
selected a more appropriate name for the reason that there 
are ten bubbling springs within its corporate limits. 
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Neosho of today has many attractive features. Every 
homeseeker, farmer or capitalist will find many interesting 
facts in the summing up of her commercial, industrial, geo- 
graphical and financial advantages. 

Some years ago the United States government, realizing 
the value of Neosho’s inexhaustible supply of pure water, 
established one of its largest fish hatcheries at this point. 

Neosho is surrounded by the finest farm lands in the 
Ozark region and her prosperity is largely due to its splendid 
farm lands in addition to its fine fruits and berries. 

The Neosho Advertising Club was organized in 1910, 
and is the most prominent club in the city. It is composed of 
practically every business man in town and has one hundred 
and twenty-two members, with an average attendance of 
from eighty-five to one hundred. The slogan of the Ad 
Club is ‘Honesty in Advertising,” which is carried out con- 
spicuously in the advertising which is sent out regularly the 
second Monday of each month representing a Sale Day (organ- 
ized 1912) which is held for the benefit of the surrounding 
community. This Club is affiliated with the National Adver- 
tising Clubs and a representative attended the meeting in 
Europe of the Advertising Clubs of the World in 1923. 

There are many other flourishing clubs, viz.: the D. A. R., 
P. E. O., The Fortnightly Club, Music Club, The Country 
Club, and The Community Club. 

The Neosho Nurseries Company is one of the largest 
industries operating in the city limits, as is also the Neosho 
Floral Company. 

The Neosho Building and Loan Association dates back 
to 1884. 

Neosho Lodge No. 85, I. O. O. F. was organized May 30, 
1855. 

Neosho Lodge No. 81, A. F. and A. M., was chartered 
May 28, 1856. 

The A. O. U. W. was organized at Neosho in April, 1878. 

Neosho has three newspapers: The Neosho Times 
(Democratic), H. S. Sturgis, editor, first issue 1869; The 
Miner and Mechanic (Republican), C. E. Curtice, editor; and 

4 
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The Daily Democrat (non-partisan), W. G. Anderson, editor. 
A. F. Karbe is mayor of Neosho at present. Neosho is 
affiliated with the great Playgrounds Association, and is one 
of the important units in the ‘Land of a Million Smiles.” 


LOUIS LORIMIER 
BY DR. M. M. QUAIFE 


The threads of biography are often times exceedingly 
tangled. A fresh illustration of this truism is afforded by the 
contribution concerning Louis Lorimier, founder of Cape 
Girardeau, published in the January Missouri Historical 
Review. Before his removal to Missouri in 1787, Lorimier 
had a long and conspicuous career in the Maumee and Wabash 
region, concerning which students of local Missouri history 
may often be uninformed. 


Lorimier was of French-Canadian origin, being born at 
Lachine in 1748. In early manhood (about the year 1769) 
he accompanied his father to the Ohio country, where the two 
engaged in trade at the portage of the Miami and Maumee 
rivers. Here (at Pickawillany) in 1752 a young French half- 
breed from Mackinac, Charles de Langlade, had struck the 
blow against the English traders and their red supporters 
which marks the prelude to the Seven Years’ War. After 
the conquest of Canada by the British the chief center of 
commercial and governmental activity in the western country 
was Detroit. From Detroit chiefly emanated the men and 
the measures which throughout the war harried the American 
border from Pennsylvania to Kentucky. Lorimier, at Pick- 
awillany, had acquired a controlling influence over the Shaw- 
nee tribe in particular; his commercial connections with 
Detroit and Montreal made him a staunch partisan of the 
British cause, and his place (known as Lorimier’s Station) 
became a noted center of British-Indian activity. In 1778, 
for example, he and another Frenchman led a Shawnee war- 
party on a raid into Kentucky which resulted in carrying into 
captivity Daniel Boone, another future Missourian. In 1782 
George Rogers Clark organized a counter-raid against the 
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Shawnees,in the course of which Lorimier’s storehouse was 
captured and razed and the settlement broken up. There- 
after Lorimier seems to have established himself on a tributary 
of the Glaize. During all these years he was, of course, 
actively engaged in trade, and in this connection he had con- 
siderable dealings with John Askin, one of the leading mer- 
chants of Detroit. The period immediately following the 
close of the Revolution was one of unusual peril and difficulty 
in the fur trade, and it brought disaster, among others, upon 
Lorimier. In the autumn of 1786 his indebtedness to Askin 
amounted (as shown by contemporary accounts in the Burton 
Historical Collection) to almost 3,800 pounds York Currency, 
and early the following spring he solved his difficulties by 
fleeing from his creditors to Spanish Louisiana. Hugh 
Heward, long a confidential clerk of John Askin at Detroit, 
was sent in pursuit of the debtor and succeeded in seizing some 
goods which Lorimier had (at least as Heward charged) 
carried with him. For this seizure Lorimier retaliated by 
entering a suit for damages against Heward in the court at 
Cahokia. 

The foregoing recital serves to establish (or at least 
suggests) that Lorimier had long been a man of affairsin the 
region tributary to Detroit. The statement made by your 
contributor that he was an uneducated man and unable to 
write is certainly incorrect, for before me as I pen these lines 
is a long letter from Lorimier to Askin in November, 1786, 
whose composition and penmanship are alike notably good. 

The American government was about to enter upon a 
prolonged period of warfare with the tribes north of the Ohio, 
a warfare which is logically to be regarded as the continua- 
tion merely of the Revolutionary struggle in the West. Some 
of the tribesmen became profoundly discouraged, and like 
Lorimier (to some extent, probably, by reason of his agency) 
sought refuge in Spanish Louisiana. His influence over these 
natives combined with his undoubted native ability to win 
for him the confidence of the Spanish authorities, and hence 
to make possible the career of activity and leadership which 
marks the Missouri period of his career. 
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Into this period there is no present occasion to enter, and 
I will conclude by propounding a theory which while ad- 
mittedly incapable of demonstration possesses certain in- 
triguing aspects. Before his removal to Missouri, Lorimier 
married a half-breed Shawnee woman whose name, Charlotte 
Pemanpieh Bougainville, clearly suggests the possibility 
that she may have been a daughter (or other natural relative) 
of Louis de Bougainville, Montcalm’s chief-of-staff. She 
died in 1808, and Lorimier subsequently married Marie 
Berthiaume, another half-breed woman, whose father was a 
gunsmith to the Shawnee and whose mother was a woman of 
the tribe. Marie Berthiaume outlived Lorimier and after 
his death became the wife of John Logan, an American settler. 
Logan subsequently removed to Illinois where (by another 
marriage) he became the father of General John A. Logan of 
Civil War fame. The chain of connection which has thus 
been outlined running from Montcalm’s right-hand man in 
the Seven Years’ War to the fiery Illinoisan of a century later 
may be of no practical significance, but it possesses a certain 
fascination for those who, like the writer, love to speculate 
upon the oddities of our tangled existence. 


BATTLEFIELD AT LEXINGTON TO BE MADE INTO PARK 


Lexington’s battlefield, where the armies of Gen. Sterling 
Price and Col. James A. Mulligan engaged in a three-day 
battle, resulting in a complete victory for Price’s Confederates, 
is soon to be converted into a public park. The Lafayette 
County Court, pursuant to a county park law passed by the 
last legislature, has made preliminary, but definite arrange- 
ments to purchase the 97-acre tract on which the battle was 
fought. 

The battlefield embraces the grounds adjacent to Central 
College, a part of which before the Civil War was occupied by 
the Masonic College. This land extends from the college 
buildings to the Missouri river bank and includes the old 
Anderson House, a large brick structure, built long before 
the Civil War by a pioneer from Kentucky, and used during 
the battle of Lexington as a hospital for Union soldiers. 





EEE 
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The battle site presents a beautiful view of the Missouri 
river, its bottom lands and guarding chain of bluffs on the 
opposite side. 

The battle of Lexington was a major battle, as far as 
the war in the West was concerned. It was a victory for raw 
Confederate troops under Gen. Price and his subordinates, 
Gen. Jo Shelby and Col. Hiram Bledsoe, in breaking the line 
of fortifications by which the Federals held the Missouri 
river from St. Louis to St. Joseph. The battle was fought 
September 18-20, 1861. 

Those who are sponsoring the park want to restore 
Anderson House and convert it into a Civil War museum, 
filling it with relics of the conflict in Missouri. Eventually, 
an effort will be made to have the United States government 
take over the battlefield park.— St. Louis Star, April 26, 1927. 


A SURVIVOR OF MAXIMILIAN’S EXPEDITION 

Mrs. Katie Kentling, who lives near Highlandville, 
Missouri, twenty-five miles south of Springfield, is one of the 
few living survivors of Maximilian’s expedition to Mexico in 
1864. She was born in Austria, April 28, 1836, and married 
William Heide, who was selected by Napoleon III as band- 
master of Maximilian’s army. When the party sailed she 
accompanied her husband, and was one of the four women 
permitted to go. She recalls vividly the tragic death of 
Emperor Maximilian, and an eventful flight to the United 
States. Shortly after arriving in St. Louis her husband died. 
A few years later she married Ferdinand Kentling, and in 
1870 they set out for the Ozarks to finda home. They settled 
near Highlandville, and Mrs. Kentling has lived there ever 
since. She recalls Empress Carlotta, and corresponded with 
her until her recent death in her castle near Brussels. 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF MISSOURI 
The Missouri Association, which has for several years 
been very active in advertising Missouri, in endorsing Theo- 
dore Gary’s plan to make a complete industrial survey of the 
state has adopted one of the most far reaching programs yet 
5 
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undertaken. This plan was suggested by Mr. Gary, former 
chairman of the state highway commission, at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Jefferson City, April 26, and 
was approved by the board of directors a few days later. 
The object of the survey will be to further state wide in- 
dustrial expansion through securing factories for small towns. 
It is believed that the survey will disclose that many com- 
munities have labor idle during part of the year which can be 
used for manufacture during the dull season. By first secur- 
ing and organizing data on this subject it is hoped that the 
interest of manufacturing concerns can be secured for this 
project. The establishment of branch factories would per- 
mit labor to be utilized with resulting advantages to both 
agriculture and industry. One of the most important factors 
in this scheme will be the development and maintenance of 
all weather highways in every community in order to facilitate 
the transportation of workers. The Association will also 
continue its program of national publicity for Missouri. 


DONATION OF MAYSVILLE, MO., NEWSPAPER FILES 


A noteworthy addition to the Society’s files of Missouri 
newspapers is that of four wolumes of the Maysville Register 
covering the period from May 28, 1868, to July 1, 1874. 
Miss Willa B. Schrader, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has just 
recently become a member of the Society, was the donor of 
this splendid file. Miss Schrader’s father, the late W. H. 
Schrader, was a resident of Missouri for thirty years, and 
during most of the period covered by these files was editor 
and publisher of the Register. Other men associated with him 
in this enterprise were Joseph V. Bell, and later, D. H. Butt. 
In politics the paper was Republican, and in the campaign of 
1872 supported General Ulysses S. Grant for president. 
These volumes are of especial value to the Society because 
it has no other paper for this community during the recon- 
struction period. They are all bound, and are in excellent 
state of preservation. 
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TO HONOR MAJOR MURRAY DAVIS 


There is a movement on foot in Kansas City to erect a 
memorial to Major Murray Davis, heroic Kansas City officer 
who was killed in the battle of the Argonne. A plot of 
ground at Fortieth and Main Streets has been named ‘“‘Murray 
Davis Square’ in honor of the man who refused to go to the 
rear when wounded, and stayed with his men of the 140th 
Infantry until machine gun bullets killed him. It is pro- 
posed now to erect on that square a suitable memorial and 
the American Legion of Kansas City and the Patriots’ and 
Pioneers’ Memorial Foundation are co-operating in the move- 
ment. James B. Nourse is chairman of the Legion memorials 
committee of the city central executive body, and Frank C. 
Peake is representing the Murray Davis post of the Legion.— 
Kansas City Times, May 11, 1927. 


CAMP JACKSON 


The capture of Camp Jackson on May 10, 1861, by 
Federal troops under Nathaniel Lyon, was an event not only 
of great importance to St. Louis, but materially influenced the 
allegiance of the border states and the final outcome of the 
civil war, Rev. Frank G. Beardsley, pastor of the Fountain 
Park Congregational Church said, in making the principal 
address at the observance of the sixty-sixth anniversary of the 
capture in Lyon Park, Broadway and Arsenal Street, on May 
10. 

This celebration was the forty-sixth annual observance 
of this event conducted by the Gen. Lyon Memorial Associa- 
tion, and was attended by 200 people, including about forty 
Union veterans of the civil war, clothed in their old uniforms. 
John W. Lanley, chairman of the association, presided. 


Following Rev. Mr. Beardsley’s speech, wreaths were 
placed on the Lyon monument in the park by a number of 
veterans’ organizations—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 11, 
1927. 
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On May 5, 1927 the busts of six Americans installed in 
the colonnade of the Hall of Fame at New York University 
were unveiled. Two of this number are well known to Mis- 
sourians—John James Audubon, naturalist, and Washington 
Irving, author. 





Mr. Lucius H. Cannon, Librarian of the Municipal 
Reference Library, of St. Louis, is the donor of five volumes 
of the: Index to Instruments Affecting Real Estate Recorded 
in the Office of Recorder of Deeds in the County of St. Louts, 
Missouri, by Oscar W. Collet. St. Louis, 1874. Three of 
these volumes are the records of the Grantors, and two are the 
records of the Grantees. These indexes were published in a 
limited edition and at very great expense. The indexer, 
Oscar W. Collet, was the best fitted man in St. Louis for his 
task, and he spent two years on the work. This donation 
was secured for the Society by Mr. William Clark Brecken- 
ridge. 


Centralized Tax Administration in Missouri is the title 
of a thesis just completed by Mr. Waldo E. Waltz, a student 
in the department of political science in the University of 
Missouri. This thesis has been accepted as partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. Mr. 
Waltz is a graduate of Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, at Kirksville, and has also attended Northwestern 
University, at Chicago. 


OPPOSITION IN MISSOURI TO THOMAS HART BENTON 


By Charles Henry McClure, Ph. D. 


(Published by the Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, 1926 in Bulletin Volume XXVII, Number 
2, December, 1926.) 


Without doubt Thomas Hart Benton is Missouri’s most 
outstanding senator and statesman. The career of no single 
Missourian is more closely intertwined with the history of this 
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commonwealth than that of Benton during the thirty years 
he served as United States senator. The story of the decline 
of his power and his eventual defeat is an absorbing one. 

Dr. McClure has probed the situation in a scholarly 
manner. He contends that the apparent suddenness of Ben- 
ton’s overthrow at the election of 1851 is misleading, and has 
attempted to find the real beginnings of the opposition which 
culminated in his overthrow. 

In this study he presents these developments as they 
arose; ‘‘first the split on the currency issue, then the con- 
stitutional problems which were injected into the contest, 
the alignment of the factions in 1842, followed by the open 
assault upon Benton, the contest for the control of party 
machinery, the campaign and election of Benton in 1844, and 
finally his retirement from the Senate in 1851.” 

Dr. McClure’s dissertation not only throws new light on 
the character of Benton, but is a valuable contribution to 
Missouri history in that it deals also with the division of a 
great political party on the issues of currency and slavery. 


THE YOUNGEST RIDER; A STORY OF THE PONY EXPRESS 
BY LOUISE PLATT HAUCK 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company) 


“Why did the historically famous Pony Express Company 
put an age limit of twenty-one years on its riders and give 
a great and hazardous enterprise into the hands of mere boys? 
Because the daring spirit of youth was needed to face the 
many dangers of the trail not only without hesitation, but 
even with joyous eagerness.” Mrs. Hauck did well to weave 
a tale for boys around this romantic phase of the history of the 
Southwest. The Youngest Rider is the story of a manly lad 
of sixteen who kept his oath of allegiance and risked his life 
again and again to be on time with the mail. The story is 
based on historical facts and is, in addition, replete with zest 
and humor. Seldom is there found a book for boys which is 
as entertaining and instructive as this. It is a book for all 
boys and their elders. 
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The book contains six or eight illustrations consisting of 
drawings in black and white by Fred Harman of St. Joseph 
and of halftones from photographs. 

Mrs. Hauck is literary editor of the St. Joseph News- 
Press. In the spring of 1920 she published two books, The 
Mystery of Tumult Rock and Missouri Yesterdays. This 
spring she published The Youngest Rider and Joyce. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHARTERED SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI 


By Earl Augustus Collins, Ph. D. 


(Published under the direction of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1926.) 


In this study Dr. Collins has attempted to evaluate the 
work of each school that was chartered in Missouri from 1804 
to 1925 as to whether its work was of elementary, secondary 
or collegiate rank. In addition an effort was made to classify 
these schools within the rank as to whether they were of 
senior or junior college rank or of one, two, three, or four-year 
high school rank. 

The subjects of foundation and support, organization and 
administration, teaching staff, salaries and curricula are stud- 
ied carefully and in detail. 

This dissertation should prove a valuable contribution to 
education as a handbook for registrars and administrators. 
It is also of distinct value as an historical work, for in it are 
preserved the records of Missouri’s defunct colleges and acad- 
emies which were the pioneers of the present school system 
in this state. Within a few years much of this material relat- 
ing to early educational institutions in this state would have 
been lost. Now, however, it is preserved in usable form in 
Dr. Collins’ work. 
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THE LIFE OF STEPHEN AUSTIN 
By Eugene C. Barker 
(Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Dallas, 1925) 


“Of all the men who have figured in American history 
there are no other two who have attracted so little attention 
from their contemporaries and have yet done things of such 
vast and manifest importance as Moses Austin and his son 
Stephen.” Not until recent years has the historian begun to 
perceive the importance of the Austins in American history. 

The Austins belong preeminently, of course, to Texas, as 
the men who planned and put into execution the making of 
Anglo-American Texas, yet Missouri contributes an interest- 
ing chapter to their lives in connection with lead mining in the 
Mine a Burton district. 

Moses Austin possessed extensive land grants in the lead 
mining area of the Missouri country, but due to the complex 
land system under the Spanish regime and the vagueness of his 
grants, he was forced for several years to see vagabonds roam- 
ing at will over his property, digging his mineral and burning 
his wood. At length his claim was satisfactorily settled and 
the Austins quickly prospered. Their furnace extracted 
sixty-five per cent of the ore whereas the old furnaces extracted 
barely thirty per cent. Soon the Austin furnace was smelting 
all of the diggings. With the transfer of the Missouri country 
to the United States emigration to Missouri was stimulated 
and their prosperity increased. 

The War of 1812 paralyzed lead mining in Missouri. It 
was followed by the general depression of 1818-1819. The 
failure of the Bank of St. Louis, for the organization of which 
Moses Austin was largely responsible, brought about his 
total ruin. The combined efforts of father and son could not 
regain the lost wealth so the family set out for the new frontiers 
of Arkansas and went from thence into Texas. 


Then followed the plans of the elder Austin to establish 
an Anglo-American colony in Texas, his return to Missouri to 
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recruit emigrants, his death, and the parting injunction to his 
son to carry out his vision. 

These are, in brief, the steps which made Stephen Austin 
the founder of Anglo-American Texas. ‘For seven years he 
was its absolute ruler—its chief executive, law maker, supreme 
court, and military commander. For another eight years he 
was its guardian and director.” Small wonder that he and his 
father deserve an eminent place in American history. 

The book is a distinct contribution to the history of the 
United States. It will prove to be of interest not alone to the 
Texan and to the Missourian, but to everyone interested in the 
development of the great southwest. 


PERSONALS 


PETER ANDERSON: Born in Montreal, Canada, August 
27, 1864; died in St. Louis, Missouri, March 22, 1927. He 
came to St. Louis early in life. He was elected to the Missouri 
Legislature in 1910 as senator from the Thirty-fourth District, 
one of the six St. Louis senatorial districts, and served for 
four consecutive terms. 

CuarLEs D. BotssEAU: Born in Johnson county, Mis- 
souri, April 18, 1845; died in Greenfield, Missouri, December 
15, 1926. During the Civil War he served in the Union Army. 
In 1887 he moved to Dade county. In 1890 he was elected 
representative of Dade county in the Legislature, and was 
re-elected two years later. He served two terms as mayor 
of Greenfield, two as associate judge of the county court, and 
was presiding judge at the time of his death. 

SAMUEL Davis: Born in Saline county, Missouri, April 
17, 1847; died in Macon, Missouri, March 22, 1927. He was 
educated in the public schools of Saline county and Kemper 
Military Academy, at Boonville. He studied law in the office 
of John P. Strother, and was admitted to the bar. When 
only twenty-five years old he was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Saline county, and served two terms. In 1876 he was 
elected to the state Legislature and was re-elected in 1878. 


He was a former member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 
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RICHARD LIvINGsTON GoopE: Born in Henry county, 
Kentucky; died in St. Louis, Missouri, March 4, 1927. He 
studied law at Drury College, and following his graduation 
engaged in teaching school. He was admitted to the bar in 
Missouri in 1879. He practiced law at Springfield for twenty 
years, serving as city attorney and president of the board of 
education. In 1901 he was elected to the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals for a term of twelve vears, but resigned in 1910. He 
was professor of equity in the school of law of Washington 
University, in St. Louis, from 1906 to 1910. In 1915 he 
became dean of the school and held this position until 1919. 
At this time he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, by Governor Gardner. In 1921 he again became 
dean of the school of law, holding this position until September, 
1926. He was a former member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouti. 

Louis HorrMAN: Born in Gasconade county, Missouri, 
in 1852; died in Sedalia, Missouri, April 12, 1927. His educa- 
tion was secured in the public schools of Gasconade county, 
and in Central Wesleyan College, at Warrenton, which he 
entered in 1869. In 1872 he entered the University of Mis- 
souri and was graduated in 1876. He began the practice of 
law in his native county, and in 1878 was elected prosecuting 
attorney, then being re-elected in 1880. He moved to Sedalia 
in 1884 and two years later was elected city attorney. He 
was re-elected to this office in 1888. In 1892 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Pettis county, and served two terms. 
In 1900 he was appointed a member of the board of regents of 
Lincoln Institute, and served during the administration of 
Governor Dockery. In 1904 he became judge of the Thir- 
teenth Judicial District, holding this position until 1910. 
Since that time he was engaged in private practice. In 1917 
he was appointed a member of War Draft Board No. 2, for 
the western district of Missouri. He was a member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Joun C. McKintey: Born near Mendota, in Putnam 
county, Missouri, November 20, 1859; died in Unionville, 
Missouri, May 1, 1927. He received his elementary education 
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in the public schools of Putnam county, and later attended the 
state normal school at Kirksville. He next taught school for 
a short time and then studied in the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. After being admitted to the bar he began 
practice in Unionville. In 1903 he was elected state senator 
from Putnam county. One year later he resigned from this 
position, when he was elected lieutenant governor of Missouri. 
He served during the administration of Governor Folk from 
1905 to 1909. He was twice Republican nominee for United 
States senator, and was nominee for governor in 1912. In 
1922-23 he was a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
representing the Fourth State Senatorial District. Mr. 
McKinley was formerly a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouti. 

Harvey W. SALMON: Born in Greenville, South Carolina, 
in 1839; died in St. Louis, Missouri, April 27, 1927. He came 
with his parents to Versailles, Missouri, in January, 1840. 
In the Civil War he served under General M. M. Parsons, 
famous Missouri Confederate. He was elected treasurer of 
Missouri in 1872 and served for a term of two years. Major 
Salmon was Democratic state chairman for several years, and 
in 1904 was a delegate to the Democratic national convention 
held in St. Louis. He lived for many years in Clinton, Mis- 
souri. 

JAMES MORGAN SHEPHERD: Born in Johnson county, 
Missouri, December 12, 1865; died in Warrensburg, Missouri, 
December 14, 1926. At the age of ten Mr. Shepherd began 
work on the Record, a newspaper published in Warrensburg. 
After this paper was suspended he worked on the Standard, 
then following its consolidation with the Herald he became 
part owner, and soon acquired full possession. He published 
the Standard-Herald until 1906. In 1897, and again in 1899, 
Mr. Shepherd was elected collector of the city of Warrensburg. 
In 1906 he became assistant postmaster, and held this position 
for twenty years. He was the author of many historical 
articles which were published in the Warrensburg papers. 

WILLIAM AsBURY STEPHENS: Born in-Monroe county, 
Tennessee, September 14, 1856; died in Warrensburg, Mis- 
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souri, December 1, 1926. When he was ten years old he 
moved with his parents to Camden county, Missouri, and 
resided there several years. He attended the State normal 
school at Warrensburg, and then taught school. For many 
years he was engaged in farming. In 1902 he was elected 
presiding judge of the county court of Johnson county, and 
was re-elected in 1906. In 1912 Judge Stephens was elected 
to the state legislature, and served for three terms. 

Atonz0 TuBBs: Born in New Albany, Indiana, January 
15, 1840; died in Owensville, Missouri, April 27, 1927. He 
was educated in the public schools of Indiana. During the 
Civil War he recruited a company and served as captain and 
major of the Twenty-Third Indiana Infantry. After the 
war he returned to Indiana, but in 1869 came to Missouri and 
taught school in Gasconade and Osage counties. He later 
attended the American Medical College at St. Louis, and 
practiced medicine in Osage county for twenty years. He 
was a member of the Thirty-Fifth, Thirty-Seventh, Thirty- 
Eighth, Thirty-Ninth, and Fortieth General Assemblies as 
the representative of Osage county. After moving to Gas- 
conade county he was elected to the Forty-Third and Forty- 
Fourth General Assemblies. He was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Missouri in 1922-23. He was a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

ROBERT WALKER: Born near Hermann, Missouri, in 
1858; died in Hermann, Missouri, April 11, 1927. After at- 
tending the public schools of his native county he went to 
Central Wesleyan College at Warrenton. He taught school 
for a number of years after his graduation, and then entered 
the University of Missouri. He was graduated from the 
school of law of the University in 1886. He served Gasconade 
county first as prosecuting attorney, and later as judge of the 
probate court. 

Isaac R. WituiaMs: Born in DeKalb county, Missouri, 
October 1, 1852; died in St. Joseph, Missouri, April 27, 1927. 
He was educated in the public schools of DeKalb county and 
attended McGee College for one year. At the age of twenty- 
one he entered the law office of David Rea at Savannah, and 
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studied under his guidance. In 1874 he was admitted to the 
bar and formed a partnership with Charles F. Booher; this 
firm has existed for more than forty years. He served as 
mayor of Savannah for twenty-five years. He was one of the 
builders of the Wyatt Park Street Railway, the first street 
railway in St. Joseph. Mr. Williams was formerly a member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


“THE SAINT LOUIS BROWN BACKS.”’ 


By Frank Maginn, in Know St. Louis, St. Louis, Dec. 9, 1923, 


Fifty years ago! How many men actively engaged in business today 
remember ‘Black Friday” and the panic of 1873? How many people alive 
today know that in 1873 some 430,000 people, comprising the population 
of a flourishing city in the centre of the magnificent Mississippi Valley gave 
to the world an object lesson in finance, by sheer confidence in their city’s 
power and wealth? Gavetoa public, suffering from dire scarcity of money, 
$300,000 in non-interest bearing City Treasury notes in denominations of 
one, two and three-dollar bills which passed current throughout the country, 
at par with the United States currency for upwards of three and a half 
years. How many people alive today remember the “Saint Louis Brown 
Backs?” Very few. But, here’s the story. 

“During the financial panic of 1873, one of the banks of the city, 
which had on deposit $450,000 belonging to the City of St. Louis, refused 
to honor the city’s draft for current expenses. The city owed large sums 
for work done. To meet demands of laborers, the Mayor caused to be 
issued ‘Scrip’ to the amount of $300,000 for the redemption of which he 
pledged his own credit as well as that of the city. The currency became 
known as ‘Brown Backs,’ and passed readily all over the country, thus 
helping to carry St. Louis through the panic.”” (Hyde and Conard, 
Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, Vol. 1, p. 255.) The ordinance 
authorizing the issue is numbered 8658, and may be seen in the office of 
the City Registrar, St. Louis. Among its provisions are, ‘‘the notes shall 
be issued in the denominations of one, two and three dollars, payable on 
demand, at the City Treasurer’s office, in the City of St. Louis, which 
notes shall be received in payment of all taxes, licenses and dues due to the 
said City.”” In Mayor Joseph Brown’s message to the City Council, No- 
vember Session, 1873, on page 11, we find the following: 

“In accordance with the ordinance passed at recent special session, 
$300,000 treasury warrants or certificates of indebtedness for temporary 
use have been ordered printed, of which $136,500 have been received and 
paid out in the course of disbursement on pay rolls and other claims. 
Leveuee The entire amount will be withdrawn in tax payments or 
over the Treasury counter as soon as the present stringency is lessened or 
removed, and when presented by holders for redemption. The extreme 
scarcity of currency rendered this issue a matter of necessity, and instead 
of thinking it an evil, I only regret it was not authorized by the Council 
earlier, and to an amount sufficient to render the issuing of anticipation 
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bonds unnecessary and to save the City the amount paid out in interest 
thereon. In other words, so long as the present mode of collecting the 
revenues remains unchanged and the effecting of anticipation bonds is 
unavoidable, I think the simplest and certainly the cheapest way to obtain 
the funds is by the use of Treasury warrants or certificates. All the an- 
noyance and trouble incident to discounts are avoided, the City practically 
borrows from her citizens individually without interest, and the redemp- 
tion can be made at the convenience of either party. With judicious 
regulations as to issuance and cancellation of notes, and the same integrity 
and accuracy that now characterize the management of the fiscal affairs, 
I cannot see the force of the objections to loans of this character. It is 
certainly much better than submitting to actual loss in payment of interest 
and to making the City a borrower from several banks at once, when all that 
is wanted is simply an advance on the tax revenue........ I cannot see 
how any are injured by the issuing of these warrants at the present time, 
but on the contrary, I can see very important benefit to all. The credit 
of the City is pledged for their redemption and this, to my mind, makes 
them equally good with the national currency. 
“Joseph Brown.” 


The Comptroller’s report, Statement ‘‘A,”’ page 41, shows that there 
were issued from April 8, 1873, to October 3, 1873, in addition to the $300,- 
000 municipal currency referred to above: 


ince oo ned eas on oak Rc oeececsoae woes $850,000 

And three Treasury notes for $50,000 each, given in lieu of 
I ig in x7ececnasherolseaces muses nee 150,000 
RR ee OLE YR eT ae es En ep eh a eee $1,000.000 


This is the amount the Mayor regretted had not been included in the 
authorization to issue the municipal currency; which, had it been included, 
would have made the issue of “Brown Backs” $1,300,000.00 instead of 
$300,000. 

The same report, on page 59, shows the $850,000 bonds, bearing 
interest at 7% per annum, were dated May 20, 1873, and sold, $800,000 
at $985 per thousand, and $50,000 at $987.50 per thousand. The three 
$50,000 notes, which also bore interest at 7% per annum, were sold at 
$987.50 per thousand. 

The Mayor’s message dated May 11, 1874, alludes to $300,000 munic- 
ipal currency as now afloat. On October 9, 1876, $125,000 of the Brown 
Backs had been redeemed. (Auditor’s Report, page 63, Treasurer’s Re- 
port, page 92.) Up to April 9th, 1877, $200,000 of the Brown Backs had 
been redeemed. (See Mayor’s message August 10, 1877; Comptroller’s 
report, page 14; Auditor’s report, page 5; Balance Sheet, page 8; City 
Treasurer’s report, page 4.) On April 8, 1878, $97,574.00 were redeemed, 
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leaving $2,426 outstanding. (See Mayor’s message, May 8, 1878; Auditor’s 
report, pages 117 and 131, Treasurer’s report, page 174.) 

On April 10, 1916, there were $35,000 still outstanding. 

Thus did the City of St Louis borrow from its own citizens individually, 
in one, two and three-dollar bills, $300,000, without interest, for about 
three years and a half, saving $78,000 in interest and discount. For, had 
the $300,000 been obtained by issuing $1000 7% bonds, and selling them 
at $985.00 per bond, as was done for the $1,000,000 which Mr. Brown 
regretted was not included in this issue, the loss by the sale price would 
have been $4,500, and the cost of interest for three and a half years at 7% 
per annum would have been $73,500. Did the citizens lose that $78,000? 
Or did they gain incalculable benefit by, with their faith, providing $300,- 
000 good money to function daily for three and a half years during a period 
when good money in circulation was as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth: 

Many interesting items were noticed while searching the records for 
this information. A cursory view of the few years herein spoken of justify 
the statement that the mere summing up of the amounts paid by the City 
of St. Louis for interest and discounts since its incorporation in 1811 to the 
present day, would be amazing...... 


THE FIRST LEGISLATURE AT ST. CHARLES 
From the Jefferson City, Daily Tribune, April 15, 1893. 


Licieiy deais tiese eae Not many politicians of the present period know aught 
concerning the first state legislature, which convened in St. Charles in 
June, 1821, after a preliminary session the previous year in St. Louis. 
The records of that session were burned with the rest of the records in 1836. 
but from various sources the assistants to the Secretary of State have 
gleaned scraps of information which will make, when compiled, a con- 
sistent whole, forming a valuable leaf in state history. 

The constitution had made liberal provisions for remunerating the 
governor and supreme and circuit judges, but the state legislature, when 
it met in St. Charles, took early occasion to reduce the salaries of these 
officers to a very low figure. The stringency of the times demanded this 
action. The salary of the governor was fixed at $1,500 a year, while the 
supreme judges were allowed $1,000 and the circuit judges $1,000 each. 
It was generally feared that this reduction of salaries would prevent men 
of ability from seeking the positions, and that inferior officials would slip 
in to the detriment of public service, but at the next election it is said there 
was as great a scramble for office as there had been at the preceding one 
when the large salaries fixed by the constitution served as an incentive to 
office-seekers. The salaries mentioned seem small and insignificant now. 
They would hardly support the family of a mechanic. But for those 
primitive times they were more than sufficient. Any family of ordinary 
size could then live in considerable style on $600 a year. They had hard 
money and hard times then, and everything was cheap 
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It is related that most of the members of the first legislature, as well 
as the governor and other high dignitaries, rode to St. Charles on horse- 
back. Their horses were kept during the session by Archibald Watson, 
a farmer who lived a few miles below St. Charles in the point. The mem- 
bers boarded at private houses and at the few hotels that were in the town 
at the time at the rate of $2.50 per week, the proprietors thereof having 
more consideration for members of the legislature than has ever been 
shown since. The remuneration proved insufficient to compensate for the 
robust appetite of the lawmakers. U. J. Devore, who boarded a number 
of the members, lost everything he had. When it is considered that every- 
thing was cheap, their appetites must have been simply amazing. During 
the session pork was quoted at 14 cents per pound; venison hams, 25 
cents each; eggs, 5 cents per dozen; honey, 5 cents per gallon; coffee, $1.00 
per pound. Sugar was not in the market and those who drank coffee 
sweetened it with honey. 

Some of the members were rough characters, as the historians of that 
time described them. They all dressed either in homespun and in home- 
made clothes, or in buckskin leggings and hunting shirts. Some wore 
rough shoes of their own manufacture, while others incased their feet in 
buckskin moccasins. A few had slouched hats, but the greater portion 
wore caps made of the skins of wildcats or raccoons. Gov. McNair is 
said to have been the only man who had a fine cloth coat, and that was 
cut in the old “Pigeon-tail” style. He wore a beaver hat and endeavored 
to carry himself with the dignity becoming a man in his position. 


WHY MISSOURIANS ARE CALLED “‘PUKES”’ 
From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, April 19, 1893. 


The following from the St. Louis Republic is from the facile pen of 
Col. R. M. Yost: 

“I have noticed,” said old Col. Littleton yesterday, ‘‘a great many 
learned and owl-like explanations of why Illinoisans are called ‘suckers’ 
and Missourians are known as ‘pukes,’ but I never did see in print the real, 
matter-of-fact, every-day reason. Did you? 

“Well, in the very early days in St. Louis, when this town was yet a 
straggling village, it was the market place for the fishermen of the American 
bottom, all along the Illinois river front. Their principal catch in those 
days was the buffalo, a species of sucker fish similar to that caught on a 
sandbar the other day by Col. Ratio Rose of Howard county. Pretty 
soon these fishermen came to be known in the market places as ‘sucker- 
catchers,’ a term which the people shortened to plain ‘suckers.’ In the 
course of time the name was extended to cover all Illinoisans, 

“The principal disease of the early Missourians was that commonly 
known as ‘fever and ague,’ with which the doctors of the day seemed unable 
to cope until somebody discovered a remedy called pukeroot, which grew 
luxuriantly in the Illinois bottoms, across the river from Carondelet. The 
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gathering of this root formed many a Sunday picnic party, and grubbers 
soon came to be known as ‘puke-hunters,’ and then as ‘pukes.’ 

“And these are the reasons why those curious names are applied to 
all Illinoisans and Missourians to this day.” 


THE FIRST MISSOURI RAILROAD WRECK, 1855 


By Betty Johnson Douglas, From the St. Louis, Globe-Democrat, March 

6, 1927. 

Six hundred St. Louisans, dressed in their best and keyed to a high 
pitch of excitement, boarded the long string of wooden passenger coaches 
in front of which the monstrous iron horse puffed and snorted, seemingly 
held to post with difficulty by the engineer and fireman, who, perched in 
the cabin, seemed soothing it with gentle attentions. 

There was much confusion on the platform. The arrival of high 
railroad officials, directors of the line, aldermen, state government officials, 
bankers, editors, politicians—the most prominent citizenry of St. Louis and 
of the State of Missouri. All was bustle and hurry. 

At last the ponderous engine gave a long, resounding toot. Those 
passengers who had been lingering to tell their families and friends a last 
good-bye waved their hats and jumped aboard. There was a grinding of 
wheels, a trembling through all the coaches; and the first train from St. 
Louis to Jefferson City was on its way, on the morning of November 1, 
1855. 

Among the distinguished company traveling to Jefferson City that 
day to be welcomed and entertained at the state capital as honored guests 
was a young newspaper man who had come to St. Louis from Kentucky 
only a few years before and was already editor of a paper which had given 
much support to railroad building projects in the state. He was Daniel 
M. Grissom, blue-eyed, eager for new experiences and already making a 
reputation for himself as a writer of strong editorials. 

Grissom had been fortunate enough to get a seat to himself and he 
was enjoying the ride immensely, swapping stories with friends and marvel- 
ing at the rapidity with which the landscape was flitting past his window. 
But let him tell of that eventful day himself, for he is probably the only 
man alive today who can speak of it with first-hand knowledge: 

“It was about noon and we had been going along smoothly enough 
since early morning. We were approaching the bridge over the water. 
Suddenly there was an awful crash, a sickening lurch—another crash— 
another—another. We were moving forward jerkily, sickeningly. 
Horrid sounds came from ahead. We realized in a flash what must have 
happened—the bridge was gone—we were being pulled into the river by the 
weight of the cars ahead, which had already crashed over the bank! Then 
—our car was going too. The violent motion threw us to the floor. 

“I was the first to gain my feet. I may have been unconscious for a 
moment, for the movement had stopped. When I got up and looked 
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around not a soul was in sight. I was staggered for another second, but 
then I called aloud and one by one the passegers began to crawl out from 
under the seats, behind doors, through the debris of the wreck. No one 
in my car was seriously hurt, though we were all badly shaken up and 
some of us were bleeding and so weak from shock that we were hardly able 
to walk. 

“Thirty-one persons had been killed in the cars ahead of us, however; 
first among them the chief engineer of the road who was in charge of the 
locomotive. 

‘When a relief train from St. Louis came to our aid it was a very 
different kind of crowd which started on the return journey from that which 
had set out so gaily a few hours before. Hardly a word was spoken as we 
leaned our heads on our hands, some uttering groans and low cries of 
despair caused by their own sufferings or by the realization of the loss of 
a friend or relative in the disaster.”................ 

Grissom, who was 97 years old January 26, is probably also the oldest 
living resident of Kirkwood. He has made his home there since 1865. 


HISTORY OF THE WALDENSIAN COLONY IN BARRY COUNTY 
By E. Arnaud, from the Monett Times, Daily edition, February 2, 1927. 


The Waldensians are natives of the Piedmont Valley of Italy, across 
the Alps from France. That part of Italy formerly belonged to France. 

Because of their beliefs the Waldensian people suffered persecutions 
many times and especially about the fourteenth century when they were 
greatly reduced in numbers. 

They, as well as the Huguenots in France, have the distinction of 
preaching and practicing the same doctrine that Jesus Christ and His 
Disciples preached and practiced. There has never been any reformation 
in their religion for they never deviated from the earliest doctrine of that 
faith. 

When Napoleon first recognized the three religions—Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Judaism, the persecutions ceased and liberty in religious 
belief was restored. 

The Waldensians are known to be very much attached to their native 
country, their homes, fields and mountains. Their native country, how- 
ever, is too small for the constant increase in population, so some of the 
people go to other places where they can make a better living. 

The founders of this colony first emigrated to Uruguay, South America. 
After eighteen years of residence there, they were dissatisfied. They did 
not find the government and the people to be what they had expected and 
in the year 1875 they left South America and came to Barry County, 
Missouri. 

When they decided to leave South America they were compelled to 
return to the French port, Le Havre, since there was no steamer direct 
from Montevideo to the United States. So it was three months before 
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they landed in New York City. After staying there several days they 
came to Verona toward the latter part of July, 1875. 

At that place a child of Rev. J. P. Salomon, who had died in St. Louis, 
was buried. The colonists spent three weeks there buying necessary sup- 
plies, teams, wagons, food supplies, and household articles. 

They came across country in their wagons and all the way they saw 
not a sign of human habitations. That there was, however, a house con- 
cealed somewhere in the woods, they were convinced when they saw a 
small clearing planted in tobacco. Deer, wild turkeys, prairie chickens, 
were numerous. 

The travelers stopped a little south of where Monett now is, and 
built small houses in which they lived until each family had located. Need- 
less to say many hardships and inconveniences were endured. Water had 
to be brought from a long distance. 

In the party which came to Barry county from Uruguay in 1875 
were J. P. Salomon, pastor, John Salomon, Paul Salomon, David Courdin, 
Stephen Courdin, J. P. Planchon, David Lautaret, Hugon and Coisson. 
The following year, in 1876, my father, Stephen Arnaud, and his family 
came from France and settled here. 

The first person to die in the colony was Paul Salomon’s wife, who 
was buried in the Walnut Grove cemetery. The first one to be buried 
in the Waldensian cemetery was Peter Salomon, a brother to Paul Salomon 
and a son to J. Salomon, an old man who went to Texas with his son Paul 
and son-in-law, B. Hugon and Coisson, after staying here about three 
years. 

There is an incident connected with J. Salomon of which some mem- 
bers of the colony probably never heard. A young Waldensian just through 
his theological studies and just starting in the ministry, wrote an article 
that offended the government and had to leave Italy to escape capture and 
imprisonment. The same J. Salomon mentioned above took him through 
the passes of the Alps, across the frontier into France. This young minis- 
ter, whose name was Alexis Muston, was pastor in our home town of 
Bordeaux when we left France and he and my father corresponded for 
many years after. 

Mr. Muston was a man of fine physique and dignified personality. 
He was a minister, a doctor, a writer of prose and poetry. One of his works 
was a history of the Waldensian people, their persecutions, their simple 
but true Christian life, their love for the Bible, for their native country 
and their homes. 

Most of the people of the Waldensian colony bought land from the 
Frisco Railroad company at a cost of $4.00 an acre. Most of it was in 
timber and difficult and very expensive to put in cultivation, but with hard 
work and good management they succeeded in a few years to have com- 
fortable homes and were able to give their children a good education. 

During the first two or three years the church meetings were held in 
the open air in the summer and in the Talbert school house in winter. 
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The Frisco having made a donation of the forty acres of land to the church 
they took steps to build a church on it. Members of the congregation and 
American friends went to Arkansas with wagons and brought back enough 
pine lumber for the building, which was a pretty fair one for those times and 
was used until eighteen years ago when the present concrete church, with 
basement, was erected. 

The English-speaking people who were coming to hear Rev. Salomon, 
the pastor, were three English families—Wallen, Walton, and Burrows, 
also the Robbins family, J. H. Johnson and sisters. David Baylor, some 
of the Carlins and others I don’t remember. 

Many changes have taken place during fifty-one years. All the old 
pioneers are dead. New people came from the Old Country, some settling 
here and staying, others moving away. After ten years Mr. Salomon had 
to leave with his family for California on account of his health. Ministers 
from different nationalities followed one another—French, Swiss, Walden- 
sian, Dutch, American. The present minister, Rev. L. E. Mitchell, isa 
native-born American. 

The names and respective nationalities of the ministers who served 
the Waldensian church are: J. P. Salomon, Waldensian; J. F. Jacroux, 
French; H. Hunod, Swiss; T. Charbonnel, French; P. P. Briol, Swiss; E. A. 
Curdy, Swiss; J. G. Knotter, Dutch; C. A. Buffam, Waldensian; George 
Tingle, American; D. R. Woods, American; B. Berryhill, American; F. F. 
Dobson, American; and L. E. Mitchell, American. 

The church started in 1875 with about seventeen members. It con- 
sists of about 100 members now. It would have a much larger member- 
ship if all those who had come had stayed. Many of the young people also 
have gone away. For many years the services were held only in the French 


language, but for some years only English has been used for both church 
and Sunday school. 


ROME REMEMBERS MARK TWAIN BY A CARICATURE STATUE 


From an article in World Traveler by Fairfax Downey, reprinted in Kansas 

City Times, May 11, 1927. 

The Cafe Greco claims 1760 as the year of its founding, but speaks 
modestly, for such a date is shiny with newness—in Rome. It is not 
situated on an out-of-the-way street, but on the Via Condotti, a few steps 
from the Piazza di Spagna, the concentration point for foreigners craving 
mail from home. But the Cafe Greco seems to retire unobtrusively among 
shop fronts better decked to draw the dollar; and the cafes and tea rooms 
around about the plaza, named for the Spanish consulate, entirely out- 
beckon it. It has remained for years, therefore, the haunt of writers and 
artists; its aura is informal and Bohemian—happily so, since such was the 
charm which brought Mark Twain there in 1868, the year of the visit of 
the “Innocents Abroad,’’ writes Fairfax Downey, in World Traveler. It 
is fitting that a statue should commemorate the Roman pilgrimage of that 
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doughty band of early round-the-world-cruisers, led by a man who could 
sense not only the grandeur that was Rome, but the humor that is also 
Rome. 

Mark Twain varied the monotony of being impressed by being amused. 
In the Coliseum, he pretended to find a time-yellowed program scheduling 
a class rush between six sophomores and six freshmen from the Gladiatorial 
college. He complained about having to inspect mile after mile of old 
masters, and volubly wished they would label the fruit they painted, that 
he might not mistake a pear foraturnip. Everything in Italy was designed 
by Michael Angelo, he said. He was tired of having Michael Angelo for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, supper and between meals. In his most 
satirical vein, he devoted several pages of ‘Innocents Abroad” to a descrip- 
tion of the superior advantages of the United States, by an imaginary 
Italian traveler, recently returned to his native land. 

But to arrive at the still extant joke on Mark Twain, and to a plausible 
theory of how it came to be cracked, you must recall “Ferguson,” the 
ingenuous guide, so called out of his unpronounceable name by the jovial 
Mark. Mark Twain and his friends, you will remember, delighted to bait 
Ferguson when he showed them an obelisk. ‘By Michael Angelo?” they 
would invariably ask, to draw the horrified reply, “‘Oh, mon Dieu, gentle- 
men! Zis is two thousan’ year before he is born!” or in the case of a 
mummy they would solemnly inquire, “‘Is—is he dead?” 

Now, there were certainly some foreigners who solved the mysteries 
of the American joke and were able to arrange a comeback. Among these 
was the sculptor, Amici, and his comeback was the small statue of Mark 
Twain that stands in the Cafe Greco. Gaze on the sketch of the statue. 
It is probably not only the one statue of an American in Rome, but the 
only funny statue in Rome as well. 

Chances are that the statue was molded as an intentionally subtle 
burlesque on the humorist. I can find no evidence that he ever saw it, 
but if he did, undoubtedly he had a good laugh. He could see a joke on 
himself, could Mark Twain. One can imagine the sculptor as a jolly 
fellow who sipped more than one Chianti in the Greco in Mark Twain’s 
company. Perhaps Mark called him Amici Usque Ad Aras and subjected 
him to some gentle kidding, to which the sculptor ultimately retorted with 
the statuette. It is all theory, of course, but it seems not without its 


An examination of the statue gives foundation to the belief that 
Mark Twain’s writing made no particularly vindictive enemies in Rome, 
for the figure’s nose is intact. In contrast, there are not a few busts in the 
Pincian Gardens whose noses have been smashed by vandals, it is said— 
vandals who eschewed something about the originals or their achievements. 
The story is that certain fiery spirits, rather than throw down the statue 
of someone they dislike, prefer to sneak up when the carabineri twins are 
not looking and give the statue a sock in the nose with a sledgehammer. 
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ST. LOUIS’ OLD COURTHOUSE 
From the Greater St. Louis, St. Louis, February, 1927. 


St. Louis’ old courthouse, historic landmark, and one of the last 
remaining reminders of the ante-bellum slave days, is soon to be relegated 
to less momentous pursuits. The structure, which is rounding out a 
century of existence, is to be abandoned by all of the circuit courts now 
housed in it, after which it will become the abode of the less important 
justice of the peace courts. 


Removal of the courts to the new $4,000,000 courthouse, now under 
construction at Eleventh and Market streets, will mark the beginning of 
the last chapter in the passing into disuse of the old building which has 
been regarded as an architectural gem. Erected on a plot of ground al- 
most in the heart of the commercial district, and overlooking the scene 
of the early history of St. Louis, the old structure abounds in drama and 
historic lore. For in addition to being at one time the city’s principal 
temple of justice, the old structure has been also its chief auction block, 
in former years for «he sale of slaves and in later years for the public auction 
of property. 

It was in 1822 when steps were first taken toward erection of the 
courthouse to replace the frame building on Second Street, to which the 
courts were removed from the site of the original courthouse at Third street, 
between Spruce and Elm. The site at Fourth, Broadway, Market and 
Chestnut was donated to the county by Col. Auguste Chouteau and Judge 
J. B. C. Lucas for the purpose. 


With the location of the proposed structure fixed, the county court 
began putting the machinery to work for erecting a building, ordering that 
$7,000 be ‘‘apropriated for the purpose.” It soon became apparent that 
this sum would be insufficient, and the court added $5,000 more to the 
original appropriation. 


The first portion of the structure was completed on August 10, 1823, 
at a cost of $14,416.16. The remainder of the square was unoccupied ex- 
cept for a whipping post which had been placed in the center, to be used 
for persons sentenced to be publicly whipped. 


The steady increase in the legal business, and the growing needs of 
the county soon made additional room necessary. Accordingly in June, 
1838, the court ordered erection of a building for the clerk's offices. The 
manner of raising additional funds became the chief problem, and finally 
it was decided to appeal to capitalists of the east for a loan of $30,000, but 
they promptly declined on the ground that “St. Louis was situated at 
too distant a point in the west to be a safe place for the investment of so 
large a sum.”’ In 1829, Col. John O’Fallon made a donation to the city 
for the building of a ‘‘quarry of excellent limestone, contiguous to the 
county.” 
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The cornerstone of the old structure was laid on Oct. 21, 1839, with a 
public demonstration including an elaborate parade. At first little prog- 
ress was made on the erection of the building, but in 1851 work was begun 
in earnest on what is known as the east wing. Later it was decided to 
erect a south and north wing. Work proceeded on these additions until 
1859, when a determined movement was inaugurated to bring about com- 
pletion of the structure. The building was finally completed in 1862 at 
a total cost of $1,199,871.91. 


The building has been patterned after a Greek cross and the dome 
surmounting it has been pronounced one of the finest in America. The 
height of the dome from the sidewalk is 198 feet and to the top of the 
flagpole 240 feet. 


While the outer portion of the building is still as serviceable and 
sturdy as ever, it became necessary several years ago to refinish the interior. 
The floors of the structure, while intact, also evidence the marks of time 
and the heavy traffic to which they were subjected. The old courtroom 
in which Dred Scott’s famous fight for freedom was waged, however, is 
still visible as are the old prison cells in the basement and the compartment 
under the steps of the east wing in which slaves were held pending their 
auction to the highest bidder. And last but not least, the old steps from 
which the sale of the slaves was held, are still there but instead of the 
auction of human life, forced sales of property are now conducted there... . 


A CARROLL COUNTY FARM 
From the Carrollton, Daily Democrat, March 2, 1927. 


In the early season of 1864 Edward B. Waples, a lumber merchant at 
that time in Chillicothe, Mo., outfitted two ox teams and wagons with a 
general assortment of groceries and other supplies to be taken to the far 
west. 

Rev. Robert A. Austin, of Carrollton, was given in charge and ac- 
companied by John G. Waples, a young son of the lumberman, drove to the 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo. Here they joined a caravan of 75 wagons 
of similar kind and began the long and then dangerous voyage across the 
plains. 

Rev. Austin was elected captain of the entire caravan and piloted it 
safely and without serious mishap to Virginia City, then in the territory of 
Montana. The following spring the two returned to Missouri by boat 
from Fort Benton to St. Joseph and shortly with the proceeds from this 
journey Rev. Austin bought 160 acres of bottom land in section 24, Moss 
Creek township, paying $25.00 per acre. In 1894 this farm was sold to 
Casper Weber at the then top price of $60.00 per acre. March Ist, 1927, 
the farm has again changed hands and bought by Dr. C. S. Austin at 
$225.00 per acre, thereby establishing a line of value dating back some 
sixty-three or more years. 
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EARLY INDIANS OF RIPLEY COUNTY 


By Dr. John Robert Hume, in the Poplar Bluff Daily Republican, March 
15, 1927. 


At the close of the Revolutionary War the Cherokees, who had sided 
with and fought for the British and Tories against the Americans, found 
their old home among the mountains of East Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Georgia altogether too warm for their comfort by reason of the presence 
of such men as the Boones, Seviers, Kentons, Grahams, Alexanders, David- 
sons and others, whom they had met in deadly combat during that war. 
The inevitable happened—the Tory Indians had to vacate their age-old 
home and float down the waters of the Tennessee and Cumberland to the 
Ohio and down the Ohio to the Mississippi. Most of them stopped at 
New Madrid, but disliking the flat lands of that section, so different from 
the beautiful mountains where they had lived before they lost them in the 
interest of their ill-starred friendship for the Tories, they wandered in 
small bands to the westward, where the traders assured them they would 
find other mountains as beautiful and other streams as clear as their native 
hills. Thus from 1785 to 1838, Cherokee bands in greater or less number 
came to the waters of the Current, Eleven Points, Fourche de Mas, Spring, 
and White rivers. They drove back the Osages, who, for some three 
hundred years, according to native traditions, had been sole masters and 
occupants of these hills and rivers. Along the course of these streams they 
found Osage towns. These of course, had their Osage names, of which 
I know only a few. The Osages called Current River, Ni-u-sa-gi; the 
Cherokees translated it to Ouagasipi; the Spanish named it El Rio Couri- 
ente, and the French, L’Eau Rapide. All these words mean the same 
thing—are, in fact, all simply different renderings of its present name of 
Current River. A soldier (officer) from Cape Girardeau, traveling west- 
ward, crossed Current River at the Old Virginia Warriors’ path about the 
Ripley-Carter county boundary, and reported that he had found a wonder- 
ful stream, which he named Current River or ‘‘the Courrants,”’ as he 
spelled it. That this officer was only availing himself of a time-honored 
privilege of handling the truth recklessly goes without saying, since these 
names have come back to us through the ancient Cherokee records. (They 
have had the Sequoya alphabet and had written since the Revolutionary 
War.) And since we still have with us the numerous posterity of old 
Spanish Oeise Reilly, who came here in 1802, and of Breton (or Burton) 
who discovered lead at Potosi forty years earlier, and of Michaux Reilleys, 
French Courier du Bois lived here at that early date, and since Cunning- 
ham had opened his post at “Buck Skull” (the Ga-li-gi-ni) of the Cherokees, 
the place where the Natchitoches Path (the Military Road) forded the 
Current before the establishment of Hix’s Ferry, now Pittman. Cunning 
was established at Buck Skull (now Current View) as early as 1804. In- 
teresting souvenirs of his old Post may yet be picked up at the site of his 
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old camp. The Osage name for many places is so vile it will not bear 
translation. You will recall that they had a small tribe out on the Osage 
River in Homann’s day who called themselves their right name: Those 
a Buck Skull was “the place they C........ ” It also had 
another name, called in English, ‘‘The Robbing Place.’’ It is supposed 
that the ford being there, it was a practice among the Indians to waylay 
travelers and rob them while they were helpless in fording the river at this 
place. There were other towns of Indian origin in what is now Ripley 
county—one at what was once called King Bee, another at the mouth of 
Kelley Hollow, where Isaac E. Kelley located before 1808, and a third at 
Copper Mine Hollow. I have not been able to get the names for these 
places, but with the assistance of the American Bureau of Ethnology, con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, I hope to get them. 
I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Le Flesche of that Institution for 
much that I have of these tribes. 


ST. LOUIS IN 1821 
From the St. Louis School and Home, November 3, 1891. 


“The St. Louis Directory and Register, containing the Names, Pro- 
fessions and Residences of All the Heads of Families and Persons in Busi- 
ness: together with Descriptive Notes on St. Louis and the Constitution 
of the United States and State of Missouri, with other Useful Information. 
By John A. Paxton, for several years editor of the Philadelphia Register. 
Printed for the publisher. Price $1. 1821.” 

The above is a copy of the title page of the first directory ever pub- 
lished in Missouri. M.F. Healy, the bookseller at No. 605 Chestnut Street, 
has a copy of this work in his possession. He believes it to be the only one 
in existence and values it at $25. He bought the little volume of Frank 
G. Pratt, of No. 4033 Westminster Place, for $6.25. (This book is now 
owned by Wm. B. Lange, real estate agent, of St. Louis.) 

This directory is a thin, 12 mo. boardbound volume, its coarse paper 
yellow and spotted with time. The print is fairly good, but the capitaliza- 
tion follows no fixed rule, and the spelling is anything but modern. 

Mr. Paxton’s preface is dated May 26, 1821, and is quite long. He 
begins it in this wise: ‘The editor on his arrival at St. Louis found it 
very inconvenient to search out the Residence of Persons with whom he had 
business: which induced him to think of publishing a Directory and Regis- 
ter, to number the houses and name the streets not already named. He 
made his intention known to some of the most influential citizens and they 
encouraged him to proceed, etc. 

“St, Louis from its convenient location is destined to become much the 
largest town on this side of the Eastern mountains, etc. 

“As the labor of compiling this book was very great, especially as it is 
the first publication of its kind ever attempted in the State of Missouri, 
the editor trusts that it shall have a ready sale.” 
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Paxton’s notes upon St. Louis are very interesting in the light of the 
vast changes made since their writing. One will notice that even then 


comparisons were drawn with pride to demonstrate the great advances 
already made. 


“St. Louis, Mo., is a flourishing incorporated post town, pleasantly 
situated upon the mighty Mississippi. It is the seat of justice of St. Louis 
County, and is in the township of the same name. St. Louis extends 
nearly two miles along the river front. West of it for fifteen miles is an 
extended prairie covered with scrubby oak and a variety of other small 
growth. The progress of civilization and improvement is wonderful. 
It is but forty years since the now flourishing, but yet more promising 
State of Missouri was but a wilderness, many of the inhabitants of this 
country yet remembering the time when they met together to kill the buffalo 
at the same place where Mr. Philipson’s saw and flour mill is now erected 
and on Mill Creek, where Mr. Chouteau’s mill now stands. What a 
prodigious change has been operated! St. Louis is now ornamented with 
a great number of brick buildings, and both the scholar and the courtier 
could move in a circle suiting his choice and taste. 


“St. Louis contains ten common schools, a brick Baptist church, an 
Episcopal church of wood; the Methodist congregation hold their meetings 


in the old Court House, and the Presbyterians meet in the Circuit Court 
room. 


“In St. Louis are the following mercantile, mechanical, profes~ 
sional, etc., establishments, viz: Forty-six mercantile establishments: 
which carry on an extensive trade with the most distant parts of the re- 
public in merchandise, furs, and pelts; 3 auctioneers, who do considerable 
business; each pays $200 per annum to the State for a license to sell, and 
on all personal property sold is a State duty of 3 per cent, on real estate 
sold 114 per cent and their commission of 5 per cent; three weekly news- 
papers, viz., the St. Louis Inquirer, Missouri Gazette, and Missouri Republi- 
can; 1 book store, 2 binderies, 3 large inns, together with a number of 
taverns and boarding houses, 6 livery stables, 57 grocers and bottlers, 27 
attorneys and counsellors at law, 13 physicians, 3 drug stores and apothe- 
caries, 3 midwives, 1 portrait painter who would do credit to any country, 
5 clock and watch makers, 1 engraver, 1 silver plater, 1 brewery where is 
manufactured a quality of beer, ale and porter equal to that of any in the 
world; two confectioners and cordial distillers, 1 bell man, 3 billiard tables, 
which pay a tax of $100 each to the State, and the same sum to the corpora- 
tion; several professional musicians who play at balls, which are very fre- 
quent and well attended by the inhabitants, more particularly by the 
French, who, in general, are remarkably graceful performers and much 
attached to so rational, healthy and improving an amusement. St. Louis 
has 232 houses within its boundaries built of brick and stone, and 419 
built of wood. The ‘Steamboat Warehouse’ recently built by Mr. Josiah 
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Bright, is a large brick building, and would do credit to any of the Eastern 
cities. 

‘The town is governed by five Trustees, elected upon the 6th of De- 
cember of each year;a Register, whose duty it is to see that the ordinances 
are observed, and an Assessor and Inspector of Lumber. 

“The fortifications erected in early times for the defence of the place 
stand principally upon the hill. They consist of several circular stone 
towers about 15 feet in height and 20 in diameter, a wooden block house 
and a large stone Bastion, the interior of which is used as a garden by Capt. 
A. Wetmore, of the United States army. 

“The large council chamber of Gov. Wm. Clark, where he gives 
audience to the chiefs of the various tribes of Indians who visit St. Louis, 
contains probably the largest collection of Indian curiosities to be found in 
the Republic, and the Governor is so polite as to permit its being visited 
by any person of respectability at any time. The population of the town 
is estimated now to be 5,500. The residents are composed of Americans 
from all parts of the Republic and many French. Society, therefore, has 
no general fixed character. 

“The value of the Indian trade of the Missouri and Mississippi is 
fully $600,000 a year, much of which finds its way to St. Louis. 

“The roads of St. Louis are very good, and it is expected that the 
great National Turnpike from Washington will strike this place, as the 
commissioners for the Nation have reported favorably. It is contem- 
plated at some future day to open a direct communication with India by 
the Missouri and Columbia rivers. In the course of a few years the 
Illinois River will most probably be connected with Lake Michigan, thus 
giving St. Louis splendid water communication with New York and the 
Eastern Sea Ports.” 

The directory proper has 723 names, with many of which St. Louis 
families of to-day will at once claim relationship. Among the best known 
are Col. Auguste Chouteau, Auguste P. Chouteau, Paul L. Chouteau, 
Peter Chouteau, Paschal Cerre, B. G. Farrar, Archibald Gamble, Henry 
S. Geyer, Francis Guye, Joseph Labadie, Sylvester Labadie, Jesse G., 
John and Peter Lindell, J. B. C. and Wm. Lucas, Alexander McNair 
(then Governor of the State), Louis and Aimable Menard, Sam. R. Obear, 
John O'Fallon, Joseph, Laforce, Leber and Vileray Papin, Antoine Soulard, 
Henry Von Phul, and Samuel Wiggins, proprietor of the two ferries. 

The city officers were: Pierre Chouteau, Chairman of Board of 
Trustees, and Bernard Pratt, James Kennerly, Robert Walsh and Charles 
Wahrendorff, Trustees; Masky Wherry, Register; Marie P. Leduc, Asses- 
sor; John C. Potter, Lumber Master. Alexander McNair was Governor, 
with a salary of $2,000 per year. David Barton and Thos. H. Benton were 
in the Senate, and John Scott was Missouri’s only representative in the 
lower house of Congress................ 
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LEXINGTON CHURCH RECORDS REVEAL EARLY HISTORY OF MISSOURI 
By B. M. Little, in the Kansas City Journal, April 27, 1927. 


uviseees The History of Christ Church is entwined intimately with the 
history of Lexington since the days when this city merely was a steam- 
boat landing on the Missouri river. The present building has stood since 
a decade before the Civil War. 

The first Episcopal services held in Lexington were on Whitsunday, 
1844, when the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, Bishop of Missouri, accom- 
panied by the Rev. St. Michael Fackler, came from St. Louis by boat and 
completed arrangements to establish an outpost of the church in Western 
Missouri. 

Mr. Fackler remained in Lexington as a missionary and organized 
the parish of Christ church at a service on Easter Sunday, 1845. Ata 
parish meeting the next day the first official body of laymen to conduct the 
affairs of the new church was selected. It was composed of Robert Nelson 
Smith, Lawson Grant, Henry Smock, W. J. Piggott, Paul Reinhard, Daniel 
Clark Relf, J. M. Collins, A. H. Foster, and John Aull. 

The cornerstone of the present church was laid June 30, 1848, in the 
presence of a large throng. The ceremonies were conducted by the Rt. 
Rev. Charles S. Hawks, bishop of Missouri, assisted by the Rev. A. D. 
Corbyn of Boonville, and the Rev. John A. Harrison, who succeeded Mr. 
Fackler as rector of the parish. 

The first service in the building was held on the first Sunday in Advent, 
1848. 

“Fully paid for and free of debt,” so runs the historic record, “‘the 
church was publicly consecrated in the worship of Almighty God on the 
first Sunday in Advent, 1850, by Bishop Hawks, in the presence of a large 
congregation.” 

The first rector of the parish left little or no record of his official acts, 
so it is impossible to say with accuracy who was the first person baptized 
in the parish. 

The first recorded baptism is that of ‘‘Clarissa Grant, infant, Whit- 
sunday, 1848.’ Suzan Austin Arnold, (Mrs. W. G. McCausland) who 
was prominent in Lexington until her death two years ago, was baptized 
on August 5, 1848. 

Under the date of November 9, 1851, appears the following interest- 
ing item: 

“Baptized William Brown Relf, infant; Rev. J. A. Harrison, rector, 
and Miss Euphramia Niven, sponsors; done by Rev. A. D. Corbyn, by 
immersion.” 

An echo of the slavery days before the Civil War also appears fre- 
quently in the early parish records in such notations as the following: 

“Feb. 2, 1849; baptized Frederick, Lewis, Arthur and William, in- 
fants, servants of R. N. Smith. 
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“Sept. 21, 1850; married Primus, Negro of R. N. Smith, and Amanda, 
Negro of Lawson Grant.” 

The records indicate that the first marriage ceremony performed by a 
rector of the parish was on February 15, 1849, when Lochlan A. Maclean 
and Eliza Nelson were married at the home of R. N. Smith. 

The first wedding in the church was that of George Green Waddel 
and Anna R. Drummond on February 15, 1850. The first burial in the 
parish records was that of Agnes Margaret Endicott, June 17, 1848. 

A brief item on the burial record tells in a few words the tragic story 
of a disaster well known in Missouri river history. 

“Good Friday, April 9, 1852,” the record states, ‘‘buried twenty-one 
persons, killed in explosion of steamer Saluda, names unknown.” 

Twenty-four rectors have served the Lexington parish since its organ- 
ization eighty-two years ago. In chronological order, they are: 


St. Michael Fackler H. A. Duboc 
John A. Harrison Isaac Houlgate 
David Clarkson Richard Ellerby 
G. Gordon Estes Charles H. Bohn 
G. K. Dunlop A. M. Griffin 
Thompson L. Smith J. K. Dunn 

John W. Dunn S. Wilson Moran 
A. T. Sharp C. G. Adams 

E. M. Pecke John V. Plunkett 
John Davis Charles A. Weed 
J. N. McFarlane H. E. Martin 

J. W. Keeble William T. Travis. 


The sons and grandsons of men active in the church in the early days 
of its history now direct its administration. The names of fathers and 
sons who have served on the vestry of the church are Robert N. Smith and 
Judge Joseph Smith, Paul Reinhard and John Reinhard, J. O. Leseuer 
and Lucien Leseuer, I. G. Neale and Irwin Neale, and W. A. Dunford and 
Douglas Dunford. 

Lucien Leseuer, Irwin Neale and Douglas Dunford are serving as 
vestrymen at the present time, together with B. T. Wiley, John W. Bills, 
W. A. Pettit and B. M. Little. 


COL, THOMAS F. RIDDICK, PIONEER 
From the Missouri Grand Lodge Bulletin, Trenton, May, 1927. 

(Editor’s note: Through the courtesy of Mr. James A. Waterworth, 
of St. Louis, the Missouri Grand Lodge Bulletin was permitted to furnish 
a short sketch of the life of Colonel Riddick, who was the first Grand Master 
of the Missouri Grand Lodge.) 

oprlaae Thomas Fiveash Riddick, son of Jason and Euphane Fiveash 
Riddick, was born in Suffolk, Nasemond county, Virginia, on June 5, 1781. 
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While yet a young man of twenty-two the purchase of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory from France by President Jefferson seemed to open new avenues of 
fortune and aroused in him, as in hundreds of other young Virginians, the 
spirit of adventure. He promptly started for the then unknown west, 
traveling through Virginia and Kentucky on horseback, and arrived in 
St. Louis in time to witness the formal transfer of Louisiana Territory to 
the United States, which took place at the corner of Main and Walnut 
Streets, St. Louis, on March 10, 1804. Following the family tendency to 
public life, he became clerk of the House in the organization of the first 
Territorial Legislature and afterwards clerk of the court of common pleas. 
In 1808 he was elected secretary to the board of land commissioners, ap- 
pointed by President Jefferson to settle the titles of land in the territory, 
which were then in great confusion, and he served in that position until the 
commission concluded its work in 1812. 


It was through the experience gained as a member of the land com- 
mission that Col. Riddick was able to render the service to the public 
schools which is commemorated by the Riddick School of St. Louis. Find- 
ing that there were many lots in St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, St. Charles and 
other villages in the territory to which no title had been granted by either 
the French or Spanish or United States Government, and that these un- 
claimed spots were attracting the cupidity of land speculators who had 
flocked to St. Louis, he rode on horseback to Washington and had a bill 
introduced into Congress which provided that all town lots not owned or 
rightfully claimed by any private individuals or held as common fields 
by the inhabitants of towns and villages or needful for military purposes 
should be granted and reserved for the support of public schools in the 
towns and villages of the District. Col. Riddick remained in Washington, 
urged the claims of the schools to these lands before the congressional 
committee, and with the assistance of Messrs. Penrose and Hempstead, 
territorial representatives, secured the passage of the bill on June 13, 
1812, and then returned home as he had come, on horseback. All this was 
done at his own expense. By his efforts the foundation of an endowment 
was thus provided for the public schools. Although the property secured 
thereby for the St. Louis schools by this act was for many years of little 
value, yet what remained unsold of it in St. Louis at the date of the organi- 
zation of the Riddick School was worth a million and a quarter dollars and 
the annual revenue derived from it by the schools was at that time about 
$50,000 a year. Mr. Darby in his Personal Recollecticns says: 

“So far as these public schools are concerned, Col. Thomas F. Riddick 
was the creator and founder of that noble system of instruction in St. Louis.” 

This, however, was only one episode in Col. Riddick’s laborious and 
useful public life. In 1812 Congress changed the name of the district to 
Missouri Territory, and constituted a government for the Territory con- 
sisting of a Governor and a General Assembly, the Assembly being com- 
posed of a Legislative Council (answering to our Senate) and a House of 
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Representatives. In 1818 Col. Riddick was appointed by President Mon- 
roe a member of the Legislative Council, and in that position was active 
in bringing about the admission of Missouri as a State into the Union. 
He was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1820 which framed 
the Constitution under which Missouri was admitted to the Union and 
was one of the signers. He was a director of the Bank of Missouri and 
succeeded Col. Auguste Chouteau as its president. He served as alderman 
and justice of the peace in the city of St. Louis. He assisted in organizing 
the first Masonic Lodge west of the Mississippi River, and was its first 
junior warden. He also took an active part in organizing the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of Missouri, and was its first grand master. In 1819 he 
assisted in organizing the first Protestant Episcopal Church west of the 
Mississippi River, now Christ Church Cathedral on Thirteenth and Locust 
Streets, and was its first senior warden and its largest contributor. In 
every department of the political, business and social life of the Territory 
and of the city of St. Louis he was leader and organizer. 

Col. Riddick believed in the education of the people as the chief 
safeguard of free institutions, and he believed in the public school as the 
best means of educating them. He used to say that St. Louis from the 
necessity of her position was bound to become a city of a million inhabit- 
ants and the metropolis of the Mississippi Valley, and in that faith he 
invested his means in lands miles beyond the city limits as far out in the 
wilderness as Evans Avenue and Whittier Street, where the school named 
for him now stands. Successive presidents—Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe—consulted him in affairs and appointments in Missouri Territory. 
His correspondence with Clay and Benton showed the value placed by 
political leaders of the most adverse views on his opinions on public ques- 
tions, and he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of his fellow citizens in 
St. Louis. He died in 1830 at the early age of forty-nine, in the prime of 
his usefulness and with his life work apparently unfinished. On account of 
his patriotic character and the variety and value of his public services he 
is justly numbered among the founders and benefactors of the city of 
St. Louis and the State of Missouri. 

Col. Riddick married, August 12, 1812, Eliza Minor Carr, daughter 
of Walter Chiles Carr of Lexington, Ky. As there were neither steam- 
boats nor railroads in those days the Colonel had to bring his bride home to 
St. Louis in his own carriage, a trip of three hundred miles through a very 
thinly settled country. 

Col. Riddick’s descendants are Mrs. James A. Waterworth and Miss 
Josephine C. Brooks, granddaughters, St. Louis; John Waterworth, Ed- 
ward Brooks Waterworth and Frank P. Billion, greatgrandsons. 

He died January 19, 1830, on his estate, Jefferson county, Missouri, 
and is now buried in lot 662, of family lot, Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. 
Louis, Mo 
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